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THE NEW BONNET. 


Lirtte Mary’s mamma took her one day to 
get a new bonnet; and, after having a great 
many triéd on, the little girl saw, with great 
delight, that a selection was made, and the 
bonnet was paid for. 

‘Now I may put it on and go home with it; 
may I not, mamma?” asked the little girl. 

‘‘No, my dear;” answered: her mother. “It 
is not quite ready yet; but it will be sent home 
to-night.”’ 

Mary felt very sorry that she could not wear 
it directly; and when she put on her old one 
again, she thought it looked more shabby than 
ever. : 

“I wish I could have had my new bonnet 


now;” said the little girl, as she and her me- 
Ly 
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ther proceeded home..; “4 should’ have been 
so happy. to have it'on, instead of this ugly old 
thing.” 

“What! would a bonnet have had power to 
make you happy, Mary?” asked her mother. 

“Yes, mamma! Do you not think it is quite 
enough to make any body happy? I am sure 
there is a great deal more pleasure in wearing 
a new bonnet, than in eating sweet cakes, or 
any other good things; because, you know, 
the cakes are soon gone, and all the pleasure 
is over. But a new bonnet is pretty for a long 
time; and there is pleasure every Hime it is 
put on. Do you not think so, mamma?” and, 
as she spoke, she looked up to her mother’s 
face, with an expression that seemed to say 
she was sure her mamma must think she had 
used an excellent argument. 

“You are very right, Mary; the pleasure of 
being neat and clean in our dress, is certainly 
greater than that of eating good things. But 
that is not saying very much, after all; for 
there is no very great pleasure to be derived 
from either of them.” 

“Oh, mamma! I think there is a great deal, 
hoth in eating cakes and wearing new clothes. 
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{ think it is delightful to do either of them. It 
is the most delightful thing in the world.” 

“To do what, Mary?” | 

“To eat good things, or to wear new 
clothes.” 

“But they cannot both be the most delight- 
ful. One of them must be more delighiful 
than the other.” 

“Well, I said so before, mamma. You know 
I said that it was better to have new clothes, 
than to eat good things; because the pleasure 
lasted longer. But when I am a woman, I 
will always have good things by me, to eat 
whenever [ like, and new ciothes to put on, 
whenevér I wish for them; and then I shall 
always be happy.” 

“I hope long before that time, you will have 
found out things that will make you happy for 
a much longer time, than either of these will 
do.” 

“What are those things, mamma?” 

**T do not know that I could make you un- 
derstand what they are, at present, my dear; 
but [ hope it will not be very long before you 
find them out.” 

They were now at home, and Mary’s mamma 
was much delighted to find that a friend had 
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arrived from the country, during her absence, 
who had come to pay her a visit; and had 
brought a little girl with her, much about Ma- 
ry’s age. The two little girls, though they 
had never seen each other before, were soon 
acquainted. Anna, for so the little stranger 
was called, was very much amused with the 
many new things that she saw in the city; for 
she had never before been in so large a town. 
Very early in the evening, however, she had 
tired herself so much with looking at new ob- 
jects, and walking about, that she begged to 
go to bed, almost the moment supper was 
over; and Mary’s mamma proposed that she 
should go also; but Mary begged very hard to 
be permitted to sit up, till her new bonnet came 
home, which she wished very much to see, af- 
ter it was finished; and as it was much earlier 
than her usual hour of going to bed, her mo- 
ther consented. The bonnet was so long of 
arriving, that Mary almost began to think it 
was not coming at all, that night; and her eye- 
lids became so stiff, that she was afraid if it 
did come, she should not be able to see it. 
But at length a ring was heard at the door- 
bell, and immediately after, a band-box was 
handed into the room, containing the much- 
wislied-for bonnet; which was taken out,— 
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viewed with great satisfaction, and pronounc- 
ed by all, to be exceedingly pretty. Mary was 
now satisfied that she would have it to wear 
the next morning to church,—and went to bed, 
anticipating the pleasure that awaited her. In 
the morning, when they all assembled in the 
breakfast room, Mary’s mamma observed that 
little Anna’s eyes were red and swollen, as if 
she had been crying very much; and afraid 
lest something se: ous had happened, she en- 
quired anxiously what was the matter. ‘I am 
almost ashamed to tell,’’ answered Anna’s mo- 
ther; “for I am afraid you will think her a 
very naughty little girl, when you hear that she 
has been crying because she cannot go to 
church with us, this morning.” 

‘But why can she not go?” asked Mary’s 
mother. 

‘“‘Because,” replied her friend, we had the 
misfortune to lose her hat, whilst in the steam- 
boat yesterday. It happened to be untied, and 
was blown off, and carried down the stream, 
before it could be caught hold of. I am sorry 
she cannot go; but she must learn to bear dis- 
appointments better.” 

Anna’s eyes again filled with tears; and, as 
Mary looked at her, she felt very sorry for 
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her; and going to her mamma, she whispered 
softly into her ear, and said, ‘‘Mamma do you 
not think my new bonnet would fit her?” 

“Yes, my dear; I have no doubt it would.” 

‘Then may she not wear it, mamma?” 

“Certainly, my love, if you choose to lend 
it to her.” 

Mary ran out of the room immediately; and 
returning in a very few minutes, she said, 
holding out her new bonnet as she spoke;— 
“Look, Anna, here is a bonnet, that you can 
wear; I can spare it very well, for I have two. 
So you see you can go to church, after all.” 

“J hardly know whether Anna deserves to 
be indulged so far,” said her mother, “after 
behaving so ill.” 

But Mary and her mamma both begged for 
her; and ber mother at last consented. The 
little girls were soon dressed, Anna with the 
new bonnet, and Mary with the old one, and 
they sct out, both very happy. As they went 
along the street, Mary’s mother heard two 
rude girls, that passed them say, ‘Look what 
a shabby hat one of those little girls has on; 
and what an elegant one the other has. I 
guess that one next the wall must feel pretty 
much ashamed of that hat of hers. I know I 
would not go out with such an one.” 
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Mary’s mother watched her little daughter’s 
countenance, to see how she looked when 
these remarks were made; but though she 
saw that Mary heard them, she saw also that 
she did not care for them; for she went on 
speaking to Anna about the Arcade, which they 
were just passing, and telling her what a treat 
she would have in going to see the beautiful 
Museum, that was in it; which her mamma 
said, was a place that would do honour to any 
city in the world. 

When they returned home, Mary’s mamma 
called her little girl to her, the first time they 
were alone, and said;—‘“‘Mary, did you hear 
what those girls said, when they passed you 
this morning ?”” 

“Yes, mamma!” 

‘And yet, I think you did not seem to care 
for being told that you had a shabby hat on.” 
“‘No, mamma, I did not care for it a bit.” 

‘‘How did that happen, when you think it 
one of the most delightful things in the world 
to have handsome clothes?” 

“‘Because, mamma, I was so happy to think 
that I had given Anna so much pleasure.” 

‘‘And does that thought still make you feel 
happy?” 

“Yes, mamma, very happy!” 
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“Do you think it will make you feel so to- 
morrow, too?” 

“Yes, I am sure it will. To-morrow, and 
to-morrow, and to-morrow. I know it will 
make me feel happy, whenever I think of it; 
because it gave Anna pleasure, and because 
I saw that you thought I had done right.”’ 

“Do you think it would have given you as 
much pleasure to wear the new bonnet your- 
self?” 

“No, I am sure it would not; because now 
that I am come home again, the pleasure of 
my new hat would have been all over; but I 
am still happy to think that I behaved good- 
naturedly to Anna, and that you are pleased 
with me.” 

“Then you see, my dear little girl,” said 
her mother, kissing her affectionately, ‘‘you 
have already found out some of the things, that 
will make you much happier, than either sweet 
cakes, or fine clothes. M. H. 

Philadelphia. 


COLUMBUS. 


Christopher Columbus was born at Genoa, 
in the year 1447. He studied some time at 
Pavia, and became well versed in geometry, 
astronomy, cosmography, history, and philoso- 
phy. At the age of fourteen, he entered on 
a sea-faring life. 

At Lisbon, he married the daughter of Pe- 
restrello, an old seaman, who had been engag- 
ed in the discovery of Porto Santo and Ma- 
deira. From the journals and charts of this 
old gentleman, he derived great entertainment. 
The Portuguese were, at this time, endeavor- 
ing to find a way to India round Africa. They 
had been fifty years pursuing this object; but 
had advanced no farther along the coast of 
Africa, than just to cross the equator, when 
Columbus formed his great design of finding 
India in the west. 


As early as 1474 he had written his ideas to 
Paul Foscanelli, a learned physician of Flo- 
rence, who encouraged his design. The sto- 
ries, which mariners told, of carved wood, co- 
vered canoes, and human bodies of a singular 
complexion, found after westerly winds had 
prevailed, tended to confirm Columbus in the 
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opinion that there were undiscovered lands in 
the west. He was, however, universally 
laughed at, as foolish and visionary. The 
plan was first proposed to John II. of Portu- 
gal; but that king had been at such vast ex- 
pense in trying to find an African way to In- 
dia, that he refused to assist in this new enter- 
prise. He, however, privately gave orders to 
a ship bound to Cape de Verd, to attempt dis- 
coveries in the west; but the navigators failed 
through ignorance, and want of enterprise,— 
and on their return, they turned the whole pro- 
ject into ridicule. 

Columbus, filled with indignation at the 
king’s dishonourable conduct, quitted Portu- 
gal, and repaired to Ferdinand, king of Spain. 
He had previously sent his brother Bartholo- 
mew to England, to solicit the patronage of 
Henry VII.; but his brother was taken by pi- 
rates, and detained in captivity several years. 

In Spain, the learned men objected to the 
scheme Columbus had proposed,—and brought 
forward reasons, which at the present day ap- 
pear truly ridiculous. One was, that as the 
earth was a globe, to come back to the east, 
after having gone down the west, would be 
like climbing a high bill, which no vessel 
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could do, with the strongest wind,that ever 
blew. 

After much ridicule and opposition, Queen 
Isabella was induced to listen to his request. 
After having twice sent him from court, she 
recalled him, and offered to pawn her jewels 
to defray the necessary expense of an equip- 
ment, amounting to no more than two thousand 
five hundred crowns. The money was, how- 
ever, advanced by Santangel, an officer of the 
king’s household. 

He sailed from Palos, in Spain, August 3d, 
1492. On the 14th of September, the mag- 
netic needle was observed to vary from the 
pole star. This frightened the sailors prodi- 
giously. Columbus, by plausible reasoning, 
managed to quiet their fears; but, after hav- 
ing been twenty days at sea, without sight of 
land, they became very discontented; and 
finally, began to talk about throwing their 
commander into the ocean. 

Columbus sometimes feared he should be 
obliged to abandon his enterprise altogether; 
but at last, a light was discovered in the dis- 
tance, and the day after, being the 12th of Oc- 
tober, one of the Bahama islands became dis- 
tinctly visible. Thus, in the forty-fifth year of 
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his age, he effected a project, which he had 


had in view for twenty years. 


At sunrise, the boats were manned, and the 
adventurers rowed toward the island, with mu- 
sic and martial pomp. The coast was cover- 
ed with people, who were filled with the ut- 
most astonishment, and thought the gods had 
come to live among them. 

Columbus was the first to step on shore! 
He was followed by his men, who, kneeling 
down, and kissing the sod, with tears of joy 
and gratitude, returned thanks for such a suc- 
cessful termination to their voyage. 

Columbus called this island San Salvador. 
He soon after discovered several others; among 
which were Cuba and Hispaniola. After es- 


‘tablishing a colony of thirty-nine men at the 


latter place, he made arrangements to return; 
and sailed from thence January 4th, 1493. 
This voyage proved a hazardous one; and be- 
ing threatened with destruction by a violent 
storm, Columbus wrote an account of his dis- 
coveries on parchment, which he wrapped in a 
piece of oiled cloth, and enclosed in a cake of 
wax. This he threw into the sea, in hopes it 
would be driven on shere, should he himself be 
fost. Fortunately, however, he was saved 
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from destruction, and arrived at Lisbon, in 
safety, on the 4thof March. On the fifteenth, 
he reached Palos, where he was received with 
the highest honours by the king and queen, 
and created Admiral of Spain. 

The pope granted full right to Ferdinand 
and Isabella, of all the land from pole to pole, 
beyond a line drawn one hundred leagues 
west of the Azores; and their catholic majes- 
ties made the office of viceroy and governor of 
the Indies hereditary in the family of Colum- 
bus. : 

This enterprising man made a second voy- 
age to the new world, September 25th, 1493. 
When he arrived at Hispaniola, not one of the 
colony he had left there remained. ‘The In- 
dians, indignant at the rapacity with which 
they had seized provisions from them, had 
cut them off entirely. 

Columbus landed at another part of the island, 
where he built a fort, and established a town, 
which he called Isabella. This was the first 
town founded by Europeans in the New 
World. In May, 1494, this enterprising navi- 
gator discovered Jamaica, where he found 
water and other refreshments for his men, of 


which they had great need. On his return to 
o 
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Hispaniola, the September following, he found 
his brother Bartholomew, whom he had not 
seen for thirteen years, and whom he suppos- 
ed to be dead. His brother brought supplies 
from Spain, which were greatly needed. The 
Spaniards had become very licentious, and the 
enraged Indians threatened to destroy them 
entirely. 

In the year 1495, Columbus was obliged to 
enter into a war with the natives; and with 
two hundred men, twenty horses, and as many 
dogs, he defeated an army of Indians, estimat- 
ed at one hundred thousand. 

But in the midst of his deserved success, 
this brave, enterprising, and honourable man, 
became a victim to the malice of his enemies. 
The haughty Spaniards could not endure to 
see a foreigner raised to such high honours. 
They excited Ferdinand’s jealousy against 
him, by representing him as cruel, ambitious, 
and unprincipled. 

The important services he had rendered 
were forgotten, amid the clamour of those who 
hated him for a greatness they could not imi- 
tate; and in October, 1500, he was loaded 
with irons, and sent home as a prisoner. The 
Captain of the vessel, struck with the dignified 
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manner with which he endured his injuries, of- 
fered to strike off his fetters, as soon as they 
were out of sight of the island. Columbus in- 
dignantly rejected his friendly offer. . “Sir, I 
thank you,” said he; ‘“‘but these chains are the 
reward my king has given me, for serving him 
as faithfully as I could have served my God— 
and as such, I will carry them with me to my 
grave.” 

After his return to Spain, he vindicated his 
conduct, and brought satisfactory proofs of the 
malevolence of his enemies. 

The king appeared satisfied, and promised 
to recall Bovadilla, his greatest enemy; but 
he did not restore to Columbus the govern- 
ment he had unjustly taken from him,+and 
Ovando, his bitter enemy, was soon after ap- 
pointed Governor of Hispaniola. 

Notwithstanding these discouragements, Co- 
lumbus continued intent upon finding a west- 
ern passage to the Indies. He sailed from 
Cadiz, in May, 1502; but when he arrived off 
Hispianola, Ovando refused him admission to 
the Port. After losing some of his ships, and 
experiencing great difficulty, while trying to 
find a passage to the great sea beyond the 

‘continent, he was obliged to put into Jamai- 
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ea, to keep his two remaining ships from sink- 
ing. From this place, he sent information of 
his deplorable situation to Hispaniola, implor- 
ing relief; but Ovando, governed by a mean 
jealousy, was willing his enemy should perish. 
Troubles increased every day. The sailors 
threatened to take his life for bringing them 
into such trouble; and the natives, vexed at 
the long residence of the Spaniards among 
them, refused to bring them food. In this di- 
lemma, Columbus resorted to an ingenious 
method for relief. He knew that a total 
eclipse of the moon was near. On the day 
before it took place, he assembled the princi- 
pal Indians, and told them the Great Spirit 
was angry with them, for their treatment to the 
white men; and that, as a sign of it, the moon 
would be obscured that very night. As soon 
as the terrified natives saw the darkness in re- 
ality commence, they brought provisions in 
great quantities, and ever after, treated the 


Spaniards with the utmost respect. 


At length, one of his friends, hearing of his 
unpleasant situation, purchased a vessel, and 
took him from the island. 

In September, he returned to Spain, accom- 
panied by his brother and son; and after a 
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hazardous voyage, reached the port of St. 
Lucas in safety. He found Isabella dead, 
and his solicitations at court disregarded. The 
nobility were disposed to undervalue his ser- 
vices, and to consider them rather the effect 
-of accident, than of any well concerted 
schemes. Columbus being once reproached 


in this way, at a dinner party, called for an 
egg, and asked them to set it upright on its 
smaller end. When they declared it impossi- 
ble, he flattened the shell, by striking it gently 
on the table, till it stood upright. The com- 
pany all exclaimed, “Any body might have - 


done it!” “Yes,” replied Columbus, “if any 
one had thought of it; so might any one have 
discovered the Indies, if they had thought of 
a.” 

After spending a year in fruitless attempts 
to persuade his sovereign to keep the promises 
he had made him, he died at Valladolid, May 
20th, 1506, in the 59th year of his age. He 
was buried magnificently in the cathedral at 
Seville, with this inscription upon his tomb: 

‘A Castilla y a Leon, 
Nuevo mundo dio Colon.” 

That is, 

“Columbus gave a New World 
To Castile and Leon.” 
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In compliance with his own request, his bo- 
dy was removed from Seville to Hispaniola, 
and deposited with the chains he had worn, in 
a brass coffin, at the right hand of the high al- 
tar, in the Cathedral of St. Domingo. They 
remained there, till that island was ceded to 
France, in 1795. His descendants then re- 
quested that his remains might be removed to 
Cuba. In January, 1796, the ashes of this 
great man, and the chains, which commemo- 
rated his sovereign’s ingratitude, were carried 
down to the harbour in procession, under fire 
of the forts. The brig, in which they were 
placed, arrived safely at Havana, and the re- 
mains of America’s Discoverer, were buried 
with all possible pomp and ceremony. 
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ENIGMA. 


A farmer once asked a barber what was the 


. difference in their trades: the barber answer- 


ed in one word. What was that word? 
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LITTLE MARY. 


Little Mary was a very pretty child, about 
two years old. She could not talk—but if you 
asked her which was mamma’s, or papa’s pic- 


ture, she would point her tiny finger to them, 


in a minute; and she could tell what part of 
the carpet was red, and what was blue. When 
her mamma was cheerful, she would laugh and 
frolic, and play “‘hide and go peep,” with her 
sister Anne, who was four years older;—but 
when her mamma seemed sad, the little girl 
would either sit still at her feet, and look up 
with the tear-drop in her bright blue eyes,— 
or climb up into her mother’s lap, and putting 
her white arin about her neck, would kiss her, 
and wipe away the tears, with the corner of 
her little apron. 

Anne loved her sister very much; and used 
to give her the prettiest toys to play with. 
Sometimes she would get her picture-books, 
and try to teach her A, B, C,—and when bed- 
time came, she would clasp the little girl’s 
hands, and make her kneel beside her mother, 
where she said her prayers. Their mother 
was never afraid to leave her children alone 
together. For Mary was always good-natured; 
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no bad tricks,—such as getting on the back of 
the chairs, or standing on the fender, or climb- 
ing on the tables, and many other wrong 
things, which wild and cross children are apt 
to do,—and she never played roughly witl: 
little Mary. 

One bright and pleasant summer afternoon, 
Mary’s mother went to walk with her girls, to 
see-their good aunt. It was far from their 
home; but their mother knew that exercise 
was good for children. They had a very 
pleasant time; for their aunt was very glad to 
see them, and gave them many nice things; 
and told Anne a great many pretty stories, 
while Mary played with the white kitten. Be- 
fore they got home, there came up a shower, 
and they were made very wet. Her little girls 
were put to bed, and great care was taken, 


. that they might not catch cold. When they 


awoke in the morning, Anne was quite well,— 
but Mary was sick. Her mamma sent for the 
doctor; and he said she would have a fever. 
Although little Mary was tenderly nursed, 
she grew worse ‘and worse. She would lie 
all day without stirring, and almost without 
breathing. Anne never left the cradle; but 
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sat all day long, watching her little sister. 
One day, Mary was very restless, and suffer- 
ed very much; and her mother kneeled down, 
and prayed to God, that he would either make 
her little girl well again, or take her to him- 
self. When she was done, Anne asked her 
why she prayed to God to take little Mary 
away. “My dear,” said her mother, “your 
sister is in a great deal of pain, and suffers 
very much; and if she is not to get well again, 
I wish to have her go to heaven, and be at 
rest.” Anne did not quite know what her 
mother meant; but she knew that she was very 
kind to Mary, when she was well, and loved 
her very much,—and she thought she meant 
still to be good to Mary,—though it made her 
cry sadly, when she thought that. her sister 
would go away “for always.” 

In about a week, little Mary died; and 
when Anne felt of her wrist, in the morning, 
as she had seen the doctor do,—and found that 
it did not beat under her fingers,—and that it 
was all cold, she knew that Mary was dead— 
and would never play with her any more. She 
sat down and cried; and told her mother that 
she thought it was very wrong for God to car- 
ry her sister away. Her mother took her in 
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her lap, and told her that God was always 
good; and did every thing right. “Besides,” 
she said, “little Mary is not gone away for- 
ever, Ifyou are a good girl, you will see 
her again in heaven, where God has placed 
her. There she will never be sick, or have 
any reason to cry. Mary has gone to see 
your dear father; and we shall go too—perhaps 
we may go very soon; and you must be a good 
child, so that you may see them again.”’ Per- 
haps Anne did not understand all her mo- 
ther meant; but she supposed it was right for 
God to take little Mary to himself—and she 
did not complain, though she cried very often, 
when she thought of Mary. 

After Mary was buried, Anne began to grow 
cheerful. But when she saw her little sister’s 
play-things, and her red shoes, she would 
think what good times they used to have; and 
she could not help crying, when she thought 
the little darling would aever come back again. 

Fe, 
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THE BOY, THE BEE, AND THE 


BUTTERFLY. 
A FABLE. 


°Tis morning, and the sky is fair, 
And softly breathes the balmy air; 
The little birds are on the wing, 
The little lambs are frolicking; 
And little boys, a cheerful throng, 
Are tripping merrily along. 
The school-house yonder stands, and there 
With book and satchel, they repair, 
The bell rings loud,—away, away! 
No truant now may stop to play! 

But Edward was an idle lad, 
He loved to play, and he was sad, 
And when the bell rang loud he sighed— 
Just then a butterfly he spied; 
All powdered o’er with gold, its form 
Was bright as rainbow in the storm; 
From flower to flower it lightly flew, 
And sipped, and sipped the pearly dew;— 
Young Edward gazed—‘‘I wish that I 
Was happy as that butterfly.” 
Upon a beauteous bed of flowers, 
A busy bee had toiled for hours; 
And now, her sack with honey filled, 
Her legs with yellow wax concealed, 
Was just preparing home to steer, 
But Edward’s wish had met her ear,— 


. And thus she answered—(bees you know, 


Can work—perhaps they reason too) 
‘*Edward, if happiness you prize, 
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Think not ’tis found with butterflies! 
They sport around, while summer shines, 
But when the gaudy day declines, 

And whistling winds are keen and rude, 
They have no home, no friends, no food! 
You’ll see this idle butterfly 

M) Then shiver, stiffen, sink, and die. 

For me, ’tis true I labour hard— 

But then my cells are built, and stored: 

Ht | And ’mid cold winter’s fiercest storm, ey 
I live so snug, and lie so warm! ‘| 
| My honey cups I gaily quaff, 


With friends | sing, and sport, and laugh— 
*Tis spring’s and summer’s industry 
Makes winter hours so sweet to me. 
Edward, from me then learn a truth,— 
Improve the golden days of youth; 
| In books, or business steadily 
H 


Engage; then, like the happy bee, 
Should care, or want, or sickness come, tc 
| You'll find resources, friends and home: se 
Hi But if, like yonder fluttering thing, ' r 
You waste life’s morn in rioting, Ba 
H A heedless, helpless, useless drone, hi 
4 You'll have to fly—or fall alone.”’ do 
So spake the bee, and homeward flew— co 
I) Young Edward heard, and thanked her too— 
Quoth he, “‘With speed to school I’ll hie; ei 
ai 1 will not be a butterfly!” S. J. H. kn 
f gar 
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THE LITTLE RUNAWAYS. 


It is very wrong for little girls and boys to 
go into the street alone. If their fathers, or 
mothers, or aunts, or nurses, cannot go with 
them, they should stay at home, and be quiet, 
good children. Iwas walking the other day, 
and I met a little girl, who was crying very 
hard indeed. I stopped, and asked her what 
was the matter. “I don’t know where my 
ma’ lives; and I shall never get home,” said 
she—and then she sobbed, so she could not 
speak. I took her hand, and tried to comfort 
her; and when I had wiped awéey her tears, I 
asked her how she came to get lost. ““Mother 
told me I might sit on the step of the door,” 
said she; “‘and when I was there, I saw a 
pretty little dog going by—I wanted to catch 
him; and sol ran after him. But the little 
dog went off with a great dog, as fast as he 
could go; and I was afraid of the great dog; 
and I tried to run home again; but I don’t 
know where my home is.”? And then she be- 
gan to cry again. I asked her in what street 
her mother lived. ‘She knows; but I don’t,” 
said the little girl. I did not know where to 
carry her; and so I told her she had better go 
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tomy house. “Oh, I want to see my mother— 
I want to see my mother,” said she. ‘How 
{ do wish my mother would come and find 
me.” I[ told her it was very naughty for little 
girls to run off alone,—because there were so 
many horses in the street; and because they 
were not old enough to find their way. She 
said if she ever found her way home, she 
would never run away again in the world. 
As I was leading her along, and talking to 
her about learning to be a good girl, I saw a 
woman a little way off, who looked anxiously 
at every child she met. I thought perhaps it 
might be the little girl’s mother; and sure 
enough it was. The little runaway let go of 
my hand, and ran faster than the little dog 
she wanted to catch; and when she caught 
hold of her mother’s gown, she cried, and she 
laughed, and she jumped up and down with 
joy. Her mother was very glad to find her. 
She kissed her a great many times, and told 
her she would not be angry with her then, be- 
cause it was the first time she had run away. 
The little girl went home, and she had been 
so frightened, that I do not believe she ever 
ran away again. 

I knew another little girl, whose name was 
Lucy. She made her mother very much 
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ashamed, by a naughty thing she did one day. 
Lucy was about three years old,—and she 
was generally a pretty good girl; but I am 
going to tell you how wrong she did once. 
Her father and mother had gone to church; 
and Lucy was left in the care of her nurse. 
While the nurse was dusting the chairs, in the 
parlour, Lucy went into the kitchen, and 
crowded her whole apron into a bowl of soft 
soap; and then she began to wash it, as she 
had seen the wash-woman do. ‘The nurse 
called to her to know what she was doing; and 
when she did not answer, she went out to see 
what she was about. Lucy cried very much, 
when the soaped apron was taken away from 
her; and while the nurse went to the bureau, 
to get.a clean apron, she ran off. She knew 
her father and mother had gone to church; and 
she ran directly to the front door, and went in 
among all the people, while the minister was 
preaching. She had been crying; her face 
was spotted with soap; and her gown was wet; 
of course, she was not a very pretty looking 
child. She was-frightened, when she found 
that all the people were looking at her; and 
she did not know where her father’s pew was. 
She began to cry; and the sexton led her out 
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of the church. Her mother sat at a distance 
from the door; and she did not know that it 
was her little girl, who had made such a noise, 
until she went home. She was very much 
grieved, when the nurse told her how naughty 
she had been. She did not kiss little Lucy 
that night, or tell her any stories. ‘This made 
the little girl feel very unhappy; for she loved 
to have her mother kiss her, and tell her sto- 
ries. When she went to bed, she sighed to 
think her mother did not come to speak to her; 


‘and she said, “If mother will only kiss me to- 


morrow, and call me her good little girl, I will 
never run away again in my life.” 

I knew another little girl, whose name was 
Ann. She ran away one day, with her bro- 
ther Edward, to see the frog-pond, on the 
common; and when she got there, she left her 
brother’s hand,—and because she was not big 
enough to take care of herself, she fell into a 
mud puddle. Her hands, and her face, and 
her pretty gown were all covered with dirt and 
clay. Some men took her out, and gave her 
to her brother, to be carried home. She was 
so much frightened and ashamed, that she cried 
allthe way; and for some time after she was 
washed and dressed in her clean clothes, she 


_ kept sobbing, to think how afraid she was, 
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when she felt herself sinking down in the 
mud. She never forgot this fright. When- 
ever she saw the gown she had on at the 
time, she was always sure to say, “That is the 
gown I had on, when I ran away to the 
common.” 

Indeed she thought there could be nothing 
half so bad in the world, as falling into a mud 
puddle. One day, she heard her brother 
Edward reading in the Bible, about Job; and 
she asked her mother who Job was. Her 
mother told her he was a very good man, whe 
met with a great deal of trouble. She listened, 
till her brother had done reading; and then she 
asked with a very sad looking face, ‘‘Mother, 
do you think Job\ever fell into a mud puddle, 
when he was a little boy?” Poor little Ann 
had been so scared, that she thought nobody 
could meet with any thing worse than falling 
into the mud. I am glad she was frightened; 
for it has taught her that little girls should 
never go away from home without asking if 
their mothers are willing. 

Little runaways are always getting into 
trouble; and I hope no little girls that I know, 
will venture into the street without some one 
to take care of them. 
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William Russel resides in one of our Massa- 
chusetts villages. He has recently been to 
New York; and on the evening after his re- 
turn, while his brothers and sister were ar- 
ranging their new toys, he began to describe, 
as well as he was able, the wonders he had 
seen in the great city. The toys were soon 
forsaken to listen to him—John’s stag-hunt 
was but half set up—Anne’s city looked as if 
an earthquake had tumbled down churches and 
houses in hopeless ruin—Mary’s doll was per- 
mitted to remain half-dressed—and even little 
Bess, the baby, caught the spirit of listening, 
ceased to jingle her silver bells, and, in sym- 
pathy with the rest, fixed her eager eye on 
William. 

“Of all that I saw in the city of New York,” 
proceeded William, “that which pleased me 
most, was the learned dog, Apollo.” 

“That is exactly like you, William,” ex- 
claimed little Mary—‘“‘You always seem to 
care more about dogs, than any thing else.”’ 

“Not one half so much as I care about you, 
Mary,” said the affectionate boy, kissing his 
sister’s round, red cheek. 
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Mary’s eyes sparkied—she threw her arm 
over her brother’s shoulder, “Well, tell us all 
about Apollo, Will,”’ she said. 

William then went on to recount the won- 
derful performances of this most wonderful of 
all speechless animals—‘ Apollo,” he said, ‘is 
a Greek by birth,—like many other heroes, a 
native of the celebrated city of Athens; but 
he is owned, and has been educated, by an 
Englishman.” 

“Educated, William!” exclaimed John—“a 
dog educated!—that is a good one!” 

“Yes educated, or taught, if you like that 
better, John,—and if you will please to listen, 
instead of laughing, you will find that your 
education had been going on a long time, be- 
fore you knew as much as Apollo does. When 
he was exhibited, a circular piece of baize was 
spread on the floor, and twenty six cards 
placed around its edge, with the alphabet 
printed on one side of them, and numbers, up 
to twenty-six, on the other. The spectators 
encircled the baize. They were requested, by 
Apollo’s master, to ask him to spell any name, 
that occurred to them. Several names were 
put to him, which he invariably spelt right.” 
“Could he speak?” asked Mary. 
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“Oh! no—no Mary—I never heard of but 
one dog, that could speak—a dog belonging 
tc a peasant of Misnias; and he could pro- 
nounce but twenty-five words.” 

‘A dog speak!” said Mary, shaking her 
head incredulously—“‘that I never will be- 
lieve.” 

“Neither should I believe it, Mary, but 
papa read me the account, which is by Leib- 
nitz, a great philosopher, who saw the dog,— 
and I had rather believe a dog could speak, 
than that a great man would give a false re- 
port. But though my dog Apollo cannot 
speak, he makes himself perfectly understood. 
For instance, if I say ‘Apollo, spell Mary!’ 
He walks slowly round the cards—stops be- 
fore M ar y, and puts his nose down to each; 
or, if you choose, he will bring them, and lay 
them at your feet.” 

“Ah, but Mary is a very, very short name, 
do you believe he could spell Alexander?” 
asked the little girl. 

‘“‘Yes——I put that to him myself, and seve- 
ral other names; but he astonished me still 
more when he came to his arithmetic.” 

‘‘Arithmetie!”’ exclaimed John—“well, if a 
dog can learn arithmetic, I hope I shall have 
a little more patience with it.” 
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“Yes, arithmetic. He will multiply, or sub- 
tract, any number within twenty-five. For in- 
stance, you ask him, ‘Apollo, how much is five 
times four?’ and he will bring you the card, on 
which twenty is printed. Or, if you say 
‘Apollo, add together three times five, and 
substract six,’ he will bring you the card, on 
which nine is printed.” 

“Oh!” said John, “he could not know all 
that. It isa mere trick. I dare say his mas- 
ter makes him some private sign.” 

“Ah John, as a gentleman said at the show, 
to get rid of one difficulty, you make a great- 
er. Many of the spectators were watching 
the master, and they could not perceive the 
least communication between him and the dog; 
so the dog, to see these signs, which you sup- 
pose, must have had keener wits than any of 
us. He did many other things; but they did 
not appear so wonderful to me, because they 
were uniform answers to certain questions, 
which might have been often repeated to him. 
For instance, he would tell the capitals of all 
our States, and of the countries of Europe ;— 
where he was born—his age—the places he 
had visited, &c. He had even made ac- 
quaintance with the stars; could tell you the 
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names of the plancts; their distance from one 
another; and from the earth—the time they 
take to make their revolutions round the sun; 
and, in short,” continued William, smiling, “he 
is quite a Newton among dogs.” 

After the children had exhausted their inqui- 
ries and expressions of admiration, William 
asked hix mother if she did not think that, at 
some future time, there would be schools for 
dogs, as there were now for children. His 
mother thought not. “Men,” she said, “teach 
one another. One race of boys educated, 
teaches the next; but God, in denying speech 
to dogs, has denied them the power of trans- 
mitting their knowledge. Apollo, learned as 
he is, cannot impart his knowledge to another 
dog ;—and it is not probable that man will ever 
make it his business to teach inferior animals, 
since such knowledge could be of no use, after 
it ceased to be acuriosity. But, my children, 
we ought to be very glad to see the art of man 
employed on any other powers in dogs than 
the power of destruction. How much pains 
have been taken to train this interesting and 
useful animal to pursue and destroy other ani- 
mals In England, our mother country, dogs 
have been trained to fight, and tear bulls, for 
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the amusement of the people. This disgust- 
q ing sport was called bull-baiting. Even queens 
4 forgot the gentlei¥ess of their sex so far, as to 
: be present at these sports. Queen Mary en- 
tertained a French ambassador, for two days 
successively, with an exhibition of this kind, 
only fit for Hottentots—and was herself pre- 
sent.” 

“Perhaps, mamma,” said William, “these 
horrid spectacles made her cruel; for that Mary 
was the queen who put to death so many of 
her own subjects that she was called ‘bloody 
Mary!” 

“Yes, William, such sports would certainly 
have a tendency to confirm a cruel disposi- 
tion. You will find that most kind-hearted 
people are kind to animals. He who treats 
his horses and cows with care and tenderness, 
will not neglect his wife and children.” 

“You agree with the poet Cowper, mamma. 
Do you remember those lines you once point- 
ed out to me: 


‘The heart is hard in nature, and unfit 

For human fellowship, as being void 

Of sympathy, and therefore dead alike 

To love and friendship both, that is not pleased 
With sight of animals enjoying life.’ ”’ 
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“Yes, my dear-—and I thank you for re- 
membering them. Cowper is a case in point 
himself. He was one of the most tender- 
hearted men that ever lived; and the history 
of his three little pet hares, Tiny, Puss, and 
Bet, which he has told so beautifully himself, 
and which you have all read, is a proof of his 
love of animals. But we were speaking of 
the cruelties taught to dogs. Do you know, 
William, that formerly blood-hounds were 
trained to pursue maletactors? This might be 
excused, on the ground that murderers and 
robbers deserved no mercy; but no apolegy 
can be made for the French of St. Domingo, 
one of the West India islands. ‘Their slaves 
rebelled, and, determined to be free, carried 
on a war against their masters, by which they 
finally obtained their liberty. During this 
contest, the French trained blood-hounds to 
pursue and devour the negroes. I will read 
you the description of this mode of training 
the dogs, as it is given in the Encyclopedia.” 
William’s mother took down the book, and 
read the following extract :— 

“In training the hounds to this inhuman 
pursuit, they are confined in a kennel, sparred 
like a cage, and sparingly supplied with the 
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blood of other animals. The figure of a ne- 
gro, im wicker-work, stuffed with blood and 
entrails, was occasionally exhibited in the up- 
per part of the cage: the dogs struggled 
against their confinement, and as their impa- 
tience increased, the effigy was brought near- 
er and nearer, while their usual subsistence 
was gradually diminished. At length the fig- 
ure was resigned to them; and while vora- 
ciously tearing it up, and devouring its con- 
tents, they were encouraged by the caresses 
of their keepers. Thus their hatred to black, 
and their love to white men, were, at the same 
time, excited. When their training was cam- 
plete, they were sent out to the chase. The 
miserable negro had no means of escape; he 
was hunted down, and torn to pieces; his wife 


and children, perhaps, sharing his misfortune. 
This, however, was not the full extent of the 
calamity. The dogs frequently broke loose, 
and infants were devoured in an instant from 


the public way—sometimes they proceeded to 
the neighbouring woods, and surprising a 
harmless family of labourers, at their simple 
meal, tore the babe from the breast of its mo- 
ther, or devoured the whole party, and return- 
ed with their jaws drenched in gore.” 
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The children were loud in their expressions 
of indignation at these base cruelties; and, 
turning from them to the more agreeable sub- 
ject of Apollo, they again discussed his ac- 
complishments. 

“After all, mother,” said Mary, “though I 
should like of all things to see Apollo, and I 
know I should admire him, yet I never could 
love him so much as I do poor Clara’s little 
dog, Foot.” 

“No, my dear—because though talents, in 
man, woman, child, or dog, may excite our 
admiration, it is goodness that touches our 
hearts. Your eyes are wide open with won- 
der when you hear of Apollo; but the other 
day, when you witnessed the fidelity of Foot, 
they were moistened with tears of sympathy 
and tenderness.” 

“Tears! did we shed tears, mother?” asked 
Mary. “I am sure my feelings were plea- 
sant ” 

“They were indeed, Mary; but some of our 
pleasantest feelings bring tears to our eyes.” 

That our young readers may understand 
what were the pleasant feelings, that brought 
fears to the eyes of these good children, we 
must tell the story of Clara, and her dog Foot 
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Clara, or rather Celary, (for I would give 
the accustomed sound to her name) is a poor 
girl in our village, who has suffered from epi- 
leptic fits; which, tor the time, suspend her fac- 
ulties, and have gradually impaired them, till 
she has become, in country phrase, quite 
““anderwitted.”’ She leads, for the most part, 
an idle, vagrant life, straying about the field, 
gathering fruits, and collecting roots, and 
wildflowers. She may be seen every day, 
sauntering through our village-street, in rain, 
snow, and driving wind, heedless of the wea- 
ther, excepting in the bitterest cold of winter, 
when she steals to some kindly hearth, and 
putting to the fire her feet, which appear half 
frozen through her torn shoes, she looks up 
with a vacant smile,and says, like Shakspeare’s 
fool, ‘‘poor Clary’s a-cold.”’ 

Her little terrier dog, Foot, is always by her 
side—the only living thing that seems to love 
her—the only one she loves. When she 
ploughs through the deep snows, he follows, 
jumping and frisking, and half buried at every 
plunge;—and through the dismal rains, the 
poor fellow appears, still performing his for- 
lorn duty, his head droopiag, and his tail curl 
ed close to his legs. But in the fine, bright 
summer days, Foot has his pleasures too, 
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When Clary is marching under the shade of the 
beautiful maples, that line our street—her torn 
frock trailing on the ground—her calico bon- 
net hanging back from her weather-beaten 
face—her alms-basket dangling on her arm,— 
and her knitting, (her constant occupation) in 
her hands, little Foot appears full of life and 
spirits. Every child in the street knows 
Foot—all respect his devoted friendship for 
Clary, (for true friendship, even in dogs, is 
beautiful,) and every little girl and boy. gives 
him a kind word, or caress, or perchance a 
bit of gingerbread from the school-basket: 
Even the dogs—and there is an uncommon 
population of that race in our village—even 
the dogs bound towards little Foot with kind 
salutations, while he returns their greeting 
with a frolicksome play, and a short, joyous 
bark. But that which is most worthy of re- 
cord about Foot, and that which excited the 
admiration of our young friends, yet remains. 
to be told. 

Poor Clary is sometimes seized with her. 
fits by the road-side. During the paroxysms, 
and the long sleep, which sometimes succeeds 
them, Foot never quits her side. I saw him 
on one of these occasions, his paws placed on 
her arm, looking intently in his poor mistress 
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face, and yelping most p 
thought I, “‘must be the tenderness of that 
Great Being, who has put such compassionate 
feelings into the breast of this little dog!” 
Foot sometimes renders Clary essential ser- 
vice. Once, when she was returning from the 
fields, with a basket of fine strawberries, she 
sat down to rest herself, and was seized with 
a fit. A boy was passing, with an empty bas- 
ket. He espied Clary’s beautiful strawberries, 
he saw she was unconseious, and he was 
tempted to steal them. He knew it was wick- 
ed to steal, and that this was cruel stealing,— 
but the pleasure of gratifying his appetite with 
the delicious fruit, was uppermost in his mind. 
He stole softly towards the strawberries, and 
was just emptying them into his own basket, 
when Foot sprang on him, grasped his coat 
between his teeth, and held him fast. ‘The 
boy in vain tried to beat him off—he snarled, 
and threatened to bite him, but did not quit 
his hold. The boy then thought of screaming 
for help, but then whoever came to his relief, 
would be a witness of his disgrace. He stood, 
for a few moments, pondering in silence—then 
stooped down, poured the pilfered strawber- 
ries again into Clary’s basket, and placed if 
4* 
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close to her side. When he had thus repaired 
his fault, Foot quietly released his prisoner, 
and returned to his mistress’ side. To the 
honor of the boy, it should be told, that he af- 
terwards related the story himself; and said, 
that no spoken reproof—no whipping, ever 
made him suffer so much as the shame he felt, 
when he compared his dishonesty with the 
fidelity of this little brute. 

I have often thought, when I looked on 
Clary and Foot, that there was no creature 
which walked on the earth, for whom God 
had not provided some pleasure. The pos- 
session of this little dumb friend, seems, in 
some measure, to be a compensation to Clary 
for her misfortunes. I thought so last week, 
when I went to her mother’s house, on a sor- 
rowful occasion. She has been the most af- 
flicted woman in our village; and last week, 
her husband, an industrious, hard-working 
man, died, after a few hours’ sickness. When 
I entered their miserable dwelling, I found 
that some kind neighbours had already been 
there, and the poor man was decently laid out, 
in an inner room. His son, a boy ten years 
old, who, a short time before, had his arm 
crushed in a mill, and afterwards amputated, 
sat by him, weeping bitterly; the mother, a 
poor paralytic,—one half of her body dead, 
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was attempting to hush a famishing, crying 
baby; a little girl, the image of gentleness and 
patience, but pale, and emaciated with dis- 
ease, and deformed with dropsy, lay on a rag- 
ged coverlet, in the middle of the floor. Cla- 
ry sat on the door-stone, caressing Foot, in 
happy unconsciousness of the misery around 
her. Her eye rested on me for a moment, 
while I sat feeding the baby, and she seemed 
to notice the tears I dropped on the helpless 
little thing, as if she half understood my emo- 
tion; but presently turning again to Foot, and 
renewing her play with him, she said, with one 
of her strange, vacant laughs, “But you and I 
have pleasant times, for all—don’t we, Foot?” 
I will not write out the moral of my story; 
for I well remember when I was a child, how 
I hated those formal morals to Hsop’s fables; 
how I thought them a dead weight, which al- 
most crushed the life out of the pleasant story 
that went before them; and beside, I do not 
doubt my readers have sagacity enough to 
perceive, that little Mary preferred Foot, on 
account of his affection and fidelity; and we 
hope, that like her, they will always set the 
qualities of the heart above the faculties of the 
mind—goodness above genius. 
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TRUTH & FALSEHOOD, 
OR....ANEE€DOTES OF SUSAN AND SOPHIA. 


“Jane,” said her mother, one morning, 
“why did you leave your lesson just now, to 
go down stairs?’ “I wished for some water 
to drink, said Jane; I was very thirsty.” ‘“O, 
very well, my dear, if that was your reason, I 
have nothing more to say about it.” Her mo- 


, ther then seated herself at her desk to write a 


letter, which Jane told her she feared would 
not be finished by the time her lesson was 
ready to be recited. ‘You need have no fear, 
on that account,” said her mother, “for you 
know I am never unwilling to leave any thing 
I may happen to be doing, for the sake of 
hearing a lesson that has been well learned; 
and such, I must do you the justice to say, is 
generally the case with yours.” Jane kissed 
her mother in receiving this commendation, 
and took not her eyes from her book again, 
until it was to say, ‘‘Now, mother, I am rea- 
dy.” It was one of her Bible lessons—the 
15th Psalm. Her mother was in the habit of 
explaining to her, whatever she learned, which 
she thought she might not perfectly under- 
stand, and of suggesting ideas, connected with 
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her lessons, which she thought would not be 
apt to occur to Jane. ‘‘What do you suppose, 
Jane,” said she, “is meant, by speaking the 
truth in the heart, which the Psalmist here 
mentions, as one of the virtues necessary to 
those who would ascend the ‘Hill of the Lord;’ 
or, in other words, who would have a place in 
the kingdom of heaven?” ‘Why, I suppose, 
mother, it means not to tell a lie.” ‘Well, is 
there any other way of telling a lie, than by 
saying what is not true?” 

“T have never thought of there being any 
other way, mother.” 

“Observe, my dear, it is not here said, he 
who speaketh the truth with his lips, ‘but in his 
heart.’ He who is in his heart willing, that 
the whole truth should be known.” 

“TI fear, then, mother, said Jane, that I did 
not speak the truth in my heart, this morning, 
when you asked me why I went down stairs. 
*T was true I was thirsty, but I was studying 
so busily that I did not mind much about it, 
till I suddenly recollected, that I hadn’t looked 
at my geranium for two or three days; and I 
felt a great desire to go and see how much the 
new leaves were grown, which I was delight- 

) ed to find, the other day, had sprouted from 
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the slip my aunt gave me. I looked at the 
geranium, and drank some water; but I sup- 
pose if I had not thought of the geranium, I 
should have waited till my lesson was learned 
before I went for the water. I wanted to give 
you the reason which I thought you would 
like best, and so mentioned only one.” 

“You cannot be too careful, my dear, to 
guard against every specics of deceit, the 
slightest shade of which, in the character, is 
enough to obscure its brightest charms. Al- 
ways suspect that there is something wrong 
in your heart, when you feel the slightest dis- 
position to conceal your motives, or the actual 
truth in relation to all that youdo and say. Your 
only safety then is in a free and full confession, 
You have always had so little disposition for 
this sort of concealment, that your life has 
furnished but few occasions for admonition, or 
reproof, on its account. I remember once, 
when you were about four years old, you felt 
a great desire for a gimlet, which your little . 
cousin, then on a visit to us, was using, and 
would not relinquish, You went to your 
father, who was in another room, and asked 
him if he were willing that you should take 
his gumlet, without mentioning that your coy- 
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sin had it. On his saying ‘yes,’ you immedi- 
ately returned, and alleging your father’s per- 
mission, took possession of the gimlet.” 
When he discovered the circumstances, he 
was very much offended with you for conceal- 
ing them from him; as otherwise, he said you 
very well knew, he should not have granted 
the permission you desired. ‘My child,’ said 
he, ‘you gained your object, by no better 
means, than by telling a lie—for it was, in 
fact, being guilty of a lie, to conceal that 
which you knew would have produced a dif- 
ferent answer;’ and he punished you accord- 
ingly.” ‘“O, mother,” said Jane, “I can’t 
bear to think I was ever so naughty. I am 
sure I will now, be more careful than ever, to 
speak the truth in my heart.” + 

“You cannot be too careful, my dear. Ha- 
bits of deceit are often very gradually, and al- 
most imperceptibly formed. The very com- 
mon habit of talking heedlessly, and without 
. reflection, is nevertheless very dangerous. 
False opinions are given, false representations 
_ made, and facts, which are, at least, doubtful, 
asserted as true, from mere thoughtlessness— 
and soon, the habit having become confirmed, 
may lead unconsciously to a criminal disre- 
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gard of truth. I once overheard a conversa- 
tion between two little girls—Susan and So- 
phia Carroll,—cousins,—to whom some one 
had been saying, that she thought they had 
been rather quarrelsome, that day. 

‘Why, we havn’t quarrelled at all,’ said So- 
phia, ‘have we, Susan?’ 

‘I don’t know, Sophia, let us stop and think.’ 

‘But I am sure we have not.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ repeated Susan, ‘let us stop 
and think.’ 

These girls were then strangers to me; but 
I immediately suspected that Susan was a child 
who was very careful, from principle, never to 
depart fromthe truth—and that, on the contra- 
ry, Sophia was sadly deficient in this respect. 
I was confirmed in my opinion afterwards, 
when I became better acquainted with these 
girls. It so happened that I was at the same 
school with them,—for strange as it mayseem 
to you, I was once a school-girl, like your- 
self. I was so much older, that I had not 
much to do with them,—but I had an oppor- 
tunity to observe their conduct. I often 
talked with them in the intervals for play, and 
I observed, that in discussing the characters 
of their companions, a common theme, I be- 
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lieve among school-girls, Susan was very cau- 
tious in pronouncing any opinion, because, 
she said, she might be mistaken. Sophia, on 
the contrary, was very positive. Susan was 
slow to accuse—Sophia rash and hasty. I 
remember one day when the girls were wri- 
ting,—a part of their exercises, which they 
always performed with great care and neat- 
ness,—a child belonging to the school, who 
was rather apt to do ill natured tricks, but in 
this case, evidently had no mischievous inten- 
tion, by a sudden movement of her arm, in 
reaching for a book, overturned their inkstand; 
and the ink, flying in every direction, com- 
pletely spoiled the fair pages they had just been 
inscribing. The child immediately said she 
was very sorry; that she did not mean to do 
so. ‘You did,’ said Sophia, angrily, ‘you 
knuw you did it on purpose.’ ‘QO, don’t say 
so,’ said Susan, ‘I am sure she did not want 
to spoil our books,—and then whispered to 
Sophia—‘You know that though she is rather 
apt to be ill natured, yet nobody ever accuses 
her of not speaking the truth.’ ‘The commission 
of slight offences against truth and justice, is 
apt to lead on to those which are greater and 
more serious. It happened, one day, that the 
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glass case, which enclosed a little time-piece,- 
that stood on the mantel-piece of the school- 
room, was broken, in consequence of the ham- 
mering of a joiner, who had been employed 
Saturday afternoon, to put upa little cupboard 
directly over the spot where the time-piece 
stood. It so chanced, that Sophia had occa- 
sion to go to the school-room that afternoon, 
for something she had left, and was there 
when the accident happened. The joiner fin- 
ished his work at a late hour, and had not 
time, before he went home, as he lived in a 
remote part of the town, to inform the school- 
master of the mischief he had done. Monday 
morning, of course, there was a great deal of 
speculation on the subject. The master said 
he hoped if any of the scholars had broken the 
glass, they would have the honesty to confess, 
and to repair the mischief, by paying for the 
value of the glass. Sophia knew he would 
naturally suspect a careless little fellow in the 
school, who was always very curious about 


this time-piece, and was often reproved for 
putting his fingers upon it—and unluckily, 
was one of those who experience the perpelual 
punishment of an occasional departure from 
truth,—that of never being believed. Of 
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course, his denial would have no tendency to 
rid him of suspicion. With him, Sophia had 
once had a quarrel about a pencil, which each 
claimed—and to revenge herself, she suffered 
him to remain in disgrace; for no one doubted, 
(and the real truth was not discovered, till two 
months after, when the joiner presented his 
bill,) that he was the offender.” 

‘“‘Why, mother,” said Jane, ‘“‘was not that 
just as bad as if she had actually accused him 
of it?” , 
‘“‘Certainly, my dear, I think so. To show 
you in how many ways this principle of deceit 
may operate, I will relate one or two more 
anecdotes of this same Sophia; which will, 
besides, place Susan’s character in most 
agreeable contrast. Sophia was a very smart 
scholar, and though Susan was much her su- 
perior in good temper, and sweetness of man- 
ners,—Sophia was never jealous of her, only on 
account of her scholarship. Once, on occa- 
sion of a public examination, Sophia knew that 
Susan was much better prepared than herself; 
because she had given up the time which she 
should have spent in reviewing her studies, to 
playing with some cousins, then on a visit to 
her. In the course of the examination, in or- 


der to make it appear, that Susan needed as- 
sistance, every time a question was put to her, 
Sophia would pretend to whisper and tell her 
the answer. This, of course, disconcerted 
Susan very much, so that she could not give 
the answers readily. At last, in the extremity 
of her distress, when the master happened to 
pass nearer to her, she asked leave to take 
another seat. She took care, however, to go 
towards the fire, willing it should be thought 
that it was for the sake of being warmer, that 
she wished to move; that there might be no 
suspicion of the actual reason, so disgraceful 
to Sophia. Sophia was content not to appear 
very well herself, so long as she thought Su- 
san appeared no better; but when Susan, in 
another part of the room, went on, without he- 
sitation or mistake, she feigned a sudden faint- 
ness, and going out, staid during the whole of 
one recitation, in which she thought she should 
particularly fail. I ought to mention one cir- 
cumstance more about Susan. The great 
ambition of the girls was, not to make a single 
miss, as they term it. Susan had got nearly 
through the whole examination, and had a 
perfectly ready answer to every question, till 
at last she hesitated. Her mother, who was 
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present, looked anxiously towards her. In 
vain she tried to reccllect what she ought to 
say. Some one, who was sitting by her, told 
her what it was, in holding her head down, so 
that no one would see; but Susan, who never 
cared for undeserved praise, did not repeat it; 
she suffered the question to be passed on to 
the next. Some time after this, there was a 
prize promised for the best map that should be 
drawn. It was to be on a very large scale, 
and would require great care and pains in the 
execution. When Susan had completed hers, 
all but the printing, one of her older sisters 
thinking to give her an agreeable surprise, 
and to render her a favor, took an opportuni- 
ty, one day, when Susan had gone away, to doa 
good deal of printing for her. Susan was very 
sorry for this; but it could not then be helped. 
When the maps were exhibited, hers was 
commended very much, especially the print- 
ing. Susan blushed, and said that the best of 
the printing was done by her sister. The 
master looked disappointed, but said, if that 
was the case, he must adjudge the prize to 
Sophia; for though Susan’s was superior in 
other respects, yet as Sophia had done her 
ewn printing, and done it very well, she had 
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the greater merit. Now, the fact was, that 
Sophia’s brother had printed the whole of 
hers. He began by doing a word or two, but 
found the employment so pleasant, that he 
went thoughtlessly on, until he had finished the 
whole. He had no idea, however, of Sophia’s 
concealing that he had done so; but she said 
to herself, that inasmuch as she had never 
asked him to do it, she did not think it be- 
longed to her to tell of it—she had taken the 
greatest pains with her map, and did not see 
why she was bound to reveal that which might 
perhaps deprive her of the reward of her 
labour.” 

“Well, did not the master find out how it 
was, mother?” said Jane? 

“You shall hear, my dear. After this, the 
maps were exhibited at a public examination; 
many of them were remarkably well exeeuted, 
and after the recitations were over, some of the 
company collected around them, where they 


hung upon the wall, to look at them more 
closely. Among the number, were Sophia’s 
brother, and Susan’s sister. He said, turn- 
ing to her, ‘I think you beat me, in printing; 
What you did on Susan’s map, is much better 
than that which I did on Sophia’s.’ 


ET. | 
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These words caught the master’s ears; and 
in order to ascertain whether Sophia’s brother 
had done the whole, he said, ‘I think your 
printing and your sister’s must be very much 
alike; I do not see any difference.’ 

‘There is none of hers here, sir,—I did the 
whole.’ 

The master said nothing; but after the 
company had dispersed,—the scholars only 
remaining, he exposed poor Sophia’s disgrace; 
telling her that taking a prize in that way, was 
no better than lying and stealing—that it was 
in effect telling a lie, and it was taking what 
did not belong to her. He added, that he was 
sorry to use such harsh language towards a 
young lady, but that she must blame herself, 
for having done that, which imposed the ne- 
cessity of it upon him.” 

“QO,” said Jane, as her mother finished the 
story; “I fear Sophia never had such a good 
mother as I have,—lI wish all little girls had 
just such a mother; and then, I am sure there 
would be no such naughty ones among them.” 

Mater. 


LOUISA PRESTON. 


Louisa Preston was the daughter of a very 
poor widow, who lived in Devonshire-street. 
Her father was an Englishman. He came to 
America because he could not earn his bread 
in his own country; and though he always 
found sufficient employment, he continued 
poor, because he had a large family of chil- 
dren to support; and his wife had very slender 
health. When Louisa was about ten years 
old, he died; and his widow was obliged to 
support herself by taking in washing. At this- 
trying period, Louisa, young as she was, was 
a great help and consolation to her mother. 
She would bring in the water, hang out the 
clothes, wash the hearth, and tend her little 
haby sister, till it seemed as if her arms would 
break. Besides all this, she went to school 
constantly, and was always pronounced the 
first scholar there. I-have heard her mother 
say that after Louisa had been working hard 
for her, until eleven o’clock at night, she had 
often found her, at the very first grey peep of 
day, with her head out of the window, study- 
ing her lessons for school. Yet though Loui- 
sa sat up late, rose early, and worked hard, 
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neither her looks nor her health were injured. 
She was not beautiful, it is true; but she had 
that interesting face, which goodness of cha- 
racter generally gives. Her mouth expressed 
energy and resolution; and her large grey 
eyes were so mild and affectionate, that the 
very kitten, when her paw was hurt, went to 
Louisa, as if she knew by instinct that she had 
the kindest and best heart in the world. As 
for her infant sister, she loved her so much, 
that when she was sick, or grieved, her cry al- 
ways was, ‘‘Loolly! Loolly!”’ and it was sel- 
dom her mother could get her to sleep, till 
her clever little nurse came home to rock her, 
and tell her stories. It was enough to do one’s 
heart good to see the little chubby Mary tottle 
to the door, the moment she heard her sister’s 
well known footstep—and then to see her 
jump up and down so prettily—and throw her 
arms round Louisa’s neck with such an excess 
of joy! 

Poor Louisa had few comforts at home, and 
many vexations at school; and it seemed as if 
her heart were more wrapped up in this inter- 
esting little one, because she had few other 
things to love. She often pleased herself with 
thinking how much she and her brother John, 
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who was about two years younger than her- 
self, would do for Mary and their mother, as 
soon as they were old enough to support them- 
selves. This excellent girl hoped, and intend- 
ed, to fit herself for teaching one of the pri- 
mary schools; and so anxious was she to help 
her mother, that she often cried to think she 
was no older. Sometimes too, she was almost 
discouraged in trying to learn; for it took so 
much of her time to assist her mother in wash- 
ing, to mend her brother’s clothes, and to tend 
the baby, that it seemed to be almost impossible 
for her to get her lessons. But to the indus- 
trious and persevering, nothing is impossible; 
and Louisa Preston, with all her discourage- 
ments, was always the best scholar in school. 

Yet even there she had vexations; though 
her teacher thought highly of her, and her 
companions generally loved her for her amia- 
bility and obliging manners. There were 
some in the school, who did not like that she 
should always keep above them in the class; 
and as their ill-nature could find nothirg in her 
to blame, they would often indulge themselves 
in laughing at her dress. 

“Well, Miss Creak-shoes, I hope you are 
easy, now you’ve got up to the head again,” 
said Hannah White. 
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“J should be ashamed to be at the head, 
or any where else, if 1 had to show myself in 
such a coarse, short, narrow gown, as yours 
is;” said Harriet May. 

“It is the best my mother can afford to give 
ane,”’ answered Louisa, meekly. 

‘Then Id stay at home, and help her wash,” 
said Hannah White; and then all the girls 
set up a shout, as if there had been some dis- 
grace in having a poor, industrious mother. 

Louisa blushed like the sinking sun; the 
loud laugh of her associates went through her 
heart like a dagger; and she was dreadfully 
ashamed of being a washwoman’s daughter. 
She turned to Hannah White suddenly, and 
was very near saying some angry things; but 
she had learned to govern her temper; and as 
‘the flush on her cheek died away, the tears 
came to her eyes,—but she spoke not a word. 
Children are naturally kind; and when they do 
cruel things, they usually do them thought- 
lessly. The sight of their school-mate’s tears, 
made the little girls feel sorry. 

*‘t am sure [ did not mean to do any harm 
by laughing,” saidone. “I should be asham- 
ed, if I were you, Hannah White,” said ano- 
ther; “for you know Louisa is always the best 
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girl that ever was.” “Don’t you cry, Loui- 
sa,” said athird. ‘We did not think what we 
were doing, when we laughed; for we all love 
you, just as well as if you had on a silk gown.”’ 

Louisa was comforted by these expressions; 
but she could not forget that they had laughed 
at her gown, and put her in mind that her mo- 
ther was a washwoman. She was mortified 
and grieved; and she did not step home so 
lightly as usual. 

When she entered their dark, miserable 
looking room, she found her mother standing 
at the wash-tub, looking very pale and tired. 
‘“‘Here is Loolly, dear,” said she, speaking to 
little Mary, who, busied with scrubbing her 
own baby-rags in a little wooden bowl, did not 
notice her sister’s entrance. ‘Oh, Loolly! 
Loolly!” shouted the little one; and her voice 
sounded as merry as a Christmas bell. Her 
mother smiled, and looking affectionately at 
her eldest daughter, she said, ““Oh, how should 
I get along without you, Louisa? You are the 
best child that ever lived; and God will bless 
you for your kindness to your poor mother!” 

Louisa’s heart was full; and she could 
not endure this. She threw her arms round 
her mother’s neck, and burst into tears. 

‘‘What is the matter?’ asked her mother, 
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“‘Nothing—or, at least, nothing that I can 
tell,’ said Louisa. 

When her mother urged her to keep none 
of her troubles secret from her, she replied, 
“T would tell you, certainly I would, if it were 
right; but the girls at school said something 
to me, which hurt my feelings very much; and 
it is not proper for me to tell you what it was.” 

Her mother did not urge her,—for she knew 
Louisa was a girl to be trusted; and she sus- 
pected that it was something about their pover- 
ty, which, with genuine delicacy, she had for- 
borne to mention. 

Louisa persuaded her mother to sit down 
and dry her feet, while she hung out the 
clothes, washed the room, put John and Mary 
to bed, and made acup of hot tea. While 
she was busily engaged in performing these 
kind offices, her mother often looked upon her 
with an expression of love, which seemed to 
say she had nothing else in the wide world to 
lean upon, but her. Louisa understood the 
language of her face; and it filled her with 
self-reproach. She asked her own heart, 
“How could I, for one moment, feel ashamed 
of that good mother, who has always loved 
me; who took care of me, when [ was a babe; 
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and who has toiled many and many a time, 
when she was very ill, in order to make me 
comfortable!” 

Her father had always taught her to go to 
God and pray for forgiveness and strength, 
when bad feelings were in her mind. Most 
girls of her age would not have been so much 
troubled, because they were for a few minutes, 
ashamed of a poor, hard-working parent; but 
Louisa had a very tender conscience; and she 
knew that such pride was wicked in the eyes 
of her Heavenly Father. Before she went to 
bed that night, she prayed long and earnestly 
that such feelings might never again come into 
her mind; and the sleep of that good girl was 
more sweet and refreshing for this act of pi- 
ety. 

In the morning, her mother said, ‘Louisa, 
I do not like to keep you one moment from 
school; but Mrs. White’s bundle of clothes is 
too heavy for John,—and I have nobody but 
you to carry it.” 

Louisa’s face was crimsoned, for a moment. 
It was but the day before, that Hannah White 
had ridiculed her for being a washwoman’s 
daughter; and she could not bear to carry her 
clothes home, when she was very likely to 
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meet her on the way to school; but she re- 
membered how wretched such thoughts had 
made her, the day before,—and she answered 
with one of her sweetest smiles, “Oh, I can 
go just as well as not, mother. I shall get to 
school in good season, if I walk quick.” 

Her mother thanked her; and with a large 
bundle in one hand, and her book and atlas in 
the other, she left home with an approving 
conscience, and a light heart. She met seve- 
ral of her companions on the way; and she 
thought some of them looked as if they pitied 
her; but she did not let that trouble her. When 
she reached school, she found her class had 
just risen to recite. Her heart beat violent- 
ly,—for she was very anxious to keep at the 
head, and she had had no time to review her 
lesson. She could not answer the second 
question that was asked her—she lost her 
place four times successively—and when the 
recitation was finished, Hannah White re- 
mained at the head. 

Her rival looked a little triumphant,—and 
poor Louisa found bad feeling’ were again ris- 
ing up in her heart. She tried to crowd them 
back; but overcome with her many tempta- 
tions and troubles, she burst into tears. The 
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instructer supposed all her grief was occasion- 
ed by losing her place; and as he knew there 
must be some very good reason why she had 
neglected her lesson, he felt exceedingly sor- 
ry for her mortification. He did not, how- 
ever, say any thing to her,—for he did not 
like to call upon her the attention of the whole 
school; but, by way of exciting her hopes, he 
mentioned that a committee of gentlemen 
would visit them, in a few days, and that one 
of them proposed to give a handsome copy of 
Miss Edgeworth’s ‘Moral Tales,” and one 
year’s education at the best school in the city, 
to the young lady who should, at the end of 
eight weeks, evince the most thorough know- 
ledge of ancient and modern geography. All 
Louisa’s class felt sure she would get the 
prize; and next to being successful themselves, 
they wished hertobe so. Hannah White and 
Harriet May were the two next best scholars 
in school, and they resolved in their own 
minds that they would be victorious, if study- 
ing would make themso. Not that they cared 
about the year’s schooling—for their parents 


-were pretty rich#~but it was an honour, which 


they thought well worth trying for. Louisa 
knew they were the only competitors she had 
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to fear; and she was conscious it would cost 
her an effort not to be jealous of them. Han- 
nah White was not a bad-hearted girl; but she 
had very pert, unpleasant manners. During 
recess that day, she said many sneering things, 
which made Louisa feel unhappy, in spite of 
herself; and more than one little girl said “If 
[ were Louisa Preston, I’d never speak to that 
Hannah White again.” The young lady, 
who had told Miss White and Miss May that 
they ought to be ashamed of themselves for 
laughing at Louisa’s short, coarse gown, was 
named Emily Minot. She now came up to 
Louisa very kindly, and putting her arm with- 
in hers, offered her half the orange she was 
eating. This Miss Minot was a very kind 
girl; but wild and thoughtless, and very fond 
of fun. When they again went into school, 
she amused herself by cutting figures in pa- 
per, and holding them up for the entertain- 
ment of her companions. One of these fig- 
ures was so very ridiculous, that all who saw 


it burst into an unconstrained laugh. The in- 


structer looked up surprised—but every face 

was sobered, and intent upona book. A few 

minutes elapsed,—and a tittering laugh was 

again heard throughout the school-room. The 
§* 
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teacher became angry, and insisted upon 
knowing the cause. No one was willing to 
tell. When his inquiry commenced, Emily 
Minot knew by his angry tone, that there 


would be some danger in being discovered; 


she therefore pushed the papers out of her 
way, and sat as demure as a quaker. The 
mischievous papers were found in Hannah 
White’s desk; and as she was very apt to be 
roguish, the teacher very naturally concluded 
she was the culprit. He requested her to 
leave her seat, and stand by the side of his 
desk, till he had decided what punishment was 
most appropriate for a young lady, who spent 
her time in disturbing the school. Hannah 
White again and again declared that she had 
not cut the papers, or shewn them; but the 
teacher was fearful she did not speak the 
truth,—and as she was not a favourite in 
school, and Emily Minot was, no one liked to 
step forward and vindicate her. Trembling 
and blushing, with her eyes full of tears, she 
prepared to obey the commands of her in- 
structer, when Louisa Preston rose, and in a 
modest, but firm tone, said, ‘‘Miss White is 
not to blame, sir; she only laughed,—and we 
all did that.”” ‘“‘Who then has done the mis- 
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chief?” asked the teacher. Louisa was si- 
lent, and hung down her head. Emily Minot 
had always been so kind to her, and had been 
always so ready to take her part, when the 
other girls vexed her, that she could not bear 
to bring her into trouble, though she knew 
very well, that she deserved it. ‘The instruct- 
er was seriously offended at being thus inter- 
rupted. ‘Very well, Louisa,” said he, “if 
you know who the culprit is, and will not tell, 
you must take her place yourself.” The poor 
girl was frightened—she had never been dis- 
graced at school, and such was her laudable 
pride, she would rather have had her soundest 
tooth drawn, than to have met with such a mis- 
fortune. She glanced timidly round the room; 
but no one dared to look up at her,—for their 
master, though not a passionate, was a very 
severe man. Then she remembered how Emi- 
ly Minot had taken her arm, and given her 
half an orange that morning,—and with an 
aching heart she left her seat, and stood be- 
side the instructer’s desk. There was a long 

and awful silence in school—Emily Minot felt 

grieved and ashamed! but she had not quite 

courage enough to acknowledge her fault, and 
take the .consequences. She sat trembling 
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and hesitating, until she saw a fool’s cap, or- 
namented with her paper figures, about to be 
placed on Louisa’s head. She could not en- 
dure it any longer,—but bursting into tears 
she said, “It was I.” 

The instructer was very glad to find so 
much good and generous feeling in his pupils; 
and after expressing his unwillingness to pun- 
ish, and urging upon them the necessity of 
keeping good order in school, he declared his 
readiness to forgive an offender, who could not 
see another punished in her stead. The ad- 
venture of that day was long remembered by 
the parties concerned. Hannah White was 
touched by Louisa’s disinterested vindication; 
she was conscious that she did not deserve it,— 
and from that period her character and man- 
ners began to change. She was ever kind 
and polite te her playmates, and particularly 
so to Louisa. 

A day or two after this affair, she whisper- 
ed to her, as they left school together, ‘‘Loui- 
sa, my mother wishes you should come and 
spend the day with me, on Saturday. She 


particularly wishes it, and you must not fail to 


come.”’? Louisa and her mother were both very 
much astonished,—but both of them thought it 
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would be proper and polite to go. Mrs. 
White gave her visiter a very affectionate re- 
ceptioa,—praised her conduct,—and told her 
that all she had heard from her companions 
and teacher had made her resolved to be her 
friend; and she added that she had sent for 
her that day, on purpose to promise assist- 
ance to herself and mother, so long as she 
continued to behave as she had done. She 
then gave a mantuamaker orders to take her 
measure; and the next week, two very plain, 
neat suits of clothes were sent her. Other la- 
dies, hearing her good character, likewise 
took an interest inher. Poor Mrs. Preston 
no longer suffered from extreme poverty. She 
had constant employment, and many comforta- 
ble presents. She was grateful to her Heavenly 
Father for having sent her such a daughter; and 
often, after they had knelt down and prayed to- 
gether, she would put her emaciated hands af- 
fectionately on Lonisa’s forehead, and say, “TI 
always knew you’d bring down blessings on all 
you love!” And at such times Louisa felt 
glad that she was a washwoman’s daughter,— 
since it gave her the means of doing so much 
good, and conferring so much happiness on 
her destitute mother. 

This was a sunny spot in the good girl’s 
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life. She was useful and beloved at home; 
and at school, she went on improving and 
gaining friends every day. Her progress in 
Geography surprised even her teacher, who 
expected wonders from her; and there seemed 
to be no doubt that she would win the prize. 
Little Mary did not know any thing about this 
good luck. She had loved her sister as well 
as ever she could before; and she could not 
love her better now. One day, when Louisa 
had kissed her, and bade her good bye, just as 


she was going to school, the little pet took 


hold of her gown, and said in a most coaxing 
tone, ‘“‘Loolly stay wi? Mary! Loolly stay wi’ 
Mary!” “But I can’t stay,” said Louisa—I 
must go to school now; but bye and bye, 
Loolly will come back to see Mary.” ‘The 
little child sighed,—and still kept hold of her 
gown, and said, in her artless, prattling way, 
Mary love Lool!y—don’t Loolly go.”” Loui- 
sa’s heart was so much stirred by these simple 
demonstrations of infant love, that she could 
hardly resolve to leave her little favourite; but 
it was quite school time, and after putting the 
hair nicely out of her eyes, and kissing her 
pretty white forehead, she ran away from her; 
just casting one look back upon her, as she 

stood peeping out of the door. 
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With a light and bounding heart, she went 
to school; and among all the rich and indulged 
little ladies in town, not one could have been 
found that day, who was happier than Louisa 
Preston. She had been there two hours, 
when a boy came running in, out of breath, 
and asked for her. She rose up to answer 
him—‘‘Mary is burned to death!” exclaimed 
he,—and ran out for the doctor. Louisa turn- 
ed as pale as ashes; and her limbs trembled so 
that she could scarcely leave her seat. She 
ran through the street, like one distracted; yet 
she hardly knew she had left the school room, 
till she found herself-at her mother’s bed. Oh, 
what a sight was there—it was enough to 
break one’s heart to look upon it! Poor little 
Mary was not dead; but she was burned so 
dreadfully, that Louisa could not see any thing 
in the shape of a face, where she had that 
morning kissed the prettiest features, and the 
purest skin, that ever adorned a little child. 
Her tongue which had uttered such sweet 
sounds when she left her for school, was now 
useless. She could not speak. The doctor 
said she never would speak more;—and Lou- 
isa knew that she should never see the sweet 
expression of her eyes again. It was very, 
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very hard to endure; and the affectionate sis- 
ter’s heart ached so that she could not ery. 
Sometimes indeed, when the little sufferer 
nestled close up to her cheek,—and when she 
made a mournful noise, as soon as the sup- 
porting arm was withdrawn from her head,— 
Louisa could weep. For three weeks, Mary 
lingered on in pain and restlessness. During 
that time, it was difficult to persuade her to let 
her sister leave her, for one moment; and it was 
not until she had said half a dozen times, 
*‘Loolly will come back again,” that she could 
get away from the bed-side. ‘The poor little 
creature could not answer her—she could not 
even smile, or look her love—but her sister 
knew very well by the patient manner in which 
she withdrew and laid down her hand, that she 
was willing she should go; and when she re- 
turned, the eagerness with which she nestled 
toward her, spoke volumes of love. 

At last Louisa’s long and painful service 
ended. Little Mary died, and was buried in 
the ground. Her gentle, affectionate soul 
went home to its Heavenly Father, never 
more to know sufiering, or death! 

Louisa did not weep bitterly; for she had 
seen the dear little being in too much agony 
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to wish her to stay longer among them. It 
was a consolation to her to hear her mother 
say, “Louisa, what should I have done in this 
dreadful trial, if it had not been for you, and 
the friends you have raised up for me?” 

Then there was John to love—and he had 
left his boyish and noisy sports of late, and 
seemed to pity his good mother and sister with 
all his little soul. Affliction has a softening 
effect, even on children; and ever after John 
saw his little merry sister laid down and cover- 
ed up in the ground, he became gentle, atten- 
tive, and useful. 

When Louisa had recovered a little from 
the grief which her sister’s untimely and 
dreadful end had occasioned, she began to 
think about school. Her mother was too ill 
to be left alone, and another fortnight passed 
away without this industrious girl’s finding 
much time to study the maps she was so very 
eager to learn; at last with a long drawn and 
bitter sigh, she gave up all hopes of getting 
the prize. She did not tell her mother that 
it made her unhappy; for she knew one might 
as well be utterly selfish, and make no sacri- 
fices at all to the comfort of others, as to make 
them, and keep constantly complaining about 
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it. But we always want to tell our troubles 
to somebody; and theugh John was as yet 
quite young, and had heretofore been a re- 
markably heedless boy, she knew he would be 
interested in her fears and anxieties,—and 
often when their mother was asleep, she would 
talk with him upon the subject of the prize: 
“IT should not have cared about losing the 
books,” said she, “though I do dearly love 
to read; but I did so hope I could go to a pri- 
vate schoel for one year. I am sure I could 
teach school myseif, if I could but do that.” 
John took a deep interest in her plans and 
wishes. It made him feel like a man to have 
her confide in him; and he resolved to be in- 
dole.t no longer,—but to rouse up his sleepy 
faculties, ond see if he could not be as famous 
for learning as his sister had been. In his 
ho:nely phrase, he used to say, ‘Now Louisa, 
Ic give all my old shoes if you could but get 
that prize. Why wont you go to school, and 
let me s ay at home, and take care of mother.” 
“Oh, I should not like to have her know how 
much I want to go,” replied Louisa; ‘‘besides, 
you could not do the mending mother has ta- 
ken in you know.” “I can carry it home, 
and tell the folks we can’t do it,” said Joha. 
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“But you know mother wants the money, and 
cannot get it, without I earn it for her.” 
“Mrs. White will give you some money, if you 
go and tell her that mother is sick,” replied 
the boy. ‘No, no, John, I will never beg, so 
long as I can work,”’ said Louisa; and “beside 
that, you should remember John, rich people 
will net help us, and ought not to help us, 
without we try to do for ourselves.” “I have 
heard mother say a hundred times that al! the 
friends which had been raised up for her lately 
were owing to your being so industrious and 
discreet. I suppose that is the way to make 
friends, and keep them too; and new I mean 
to try what an industrious and discreet boy I 
ean be.” Louisa kissed him affectionately, 
and told him “‘she meant to earn money enough 
to put him to a good school; and that she 
hoped to live to see him a great blessing and 
support to their good mother, when she was 
old and infirm.” Such kind of conversation 
sobered the boy, and made him, like Louisa, 
older in character, than in years. 

At the end of a fortnight, Mrs. Preston was 
able to sit up, and get along very comforta- 
bly with John’s prompt assistance. Louisa, 
who had studied every half minute she could 
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find, had still some faint hopes of receiving 
the prize,—and again took her accustomed 
seat at school, with a beating heart. Hannah 

‘hite and Harriet May were a little startled 
to see her. They had not expected she would 
be able to come again, before the prize was 
declared; and they had not, therefore, made 
their usual exertion. However, Louisa’s ex- 
ample had shown them that it was possible to 
be very ambitious, and yet be amiable and 
disinterested. It is only bad dispositions that 
cannot love a rival. A truly generous heart 
may indeed feel grievously sorry at want of 
success,—but never dislike a friend because 


she excels. 

The three girls felt willing it should be a 
fair trial of scholarship and industry. They 
talk d openly about it; and though each one 
said she hoped to gain the prize herself, they 
all promised to feel pleasantly toward each 
other if they lost it. This is the way scholars 
should do. Emulation is a very good thing; 
but great care must be taken, that no envy 
mixes with it. I know by experience that ri- 
vals at school are great trials to a little girl’s 
disposition and temper; but the only way te 
be really good, is in overcoming trials. 
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It was soon evident that Louisa had well 
employed what little time she had been able 
to command, during her mother’s and si:ter’s 
illness; and the instructer thought her chance 
was at least equal to any of her competitors. 
At last, the important day arrived. The com- 
mittee, together with several visiters, came to 
examine the school. They were well ple sed 
with the young ladies in general; but Louisa’s 
neat appearance, her mild and winning ways, 
and the facility with which she answered the 
most difficult questions addressed to her, soon 
made her judges think they should, at least, 
be very glad to have it in their power to pre- 
sent her the prize. It was a very equal trial 
hetween the three best scholars, whom we 
have mentioned; and for a long time, it seemed 
doubtful whether it were possible to decide. 
Toward the close of the examination, Harriet 
May missed two questions in succession. She, 
of course, was thrown out of the list. The 
scholars now watched Hannah White and 
Louisa Preston, with anxious eagerness. At 
length, Louisa found herself unable to answer 
a question. It was passed to her rival, who 
gave a very prompt and accurate reply. Lou- 
isa’s hopes had been very highly excited,— 
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and now, that they were so suddenly disap- 
pointed, her heart, all at once, seemed to stop 
its movement, like a watch when its spring 1s 
broken. This painful feeling, however, soon 
passed away; and she looked up and smiled 
sweetly in Hannah’s face, as if she sincerely 
wished her joy;—and her good heart was sin- 
cere in its congratulation,—for she had made 
such use of afflictions and temptations, as 
our Heavenly Parent intends we should;— 
they had made her wiser and better. Let not 
my young readers think Louisa was too much 
of a woman for her years. If little girls would 
resist the very appearance of bad feeling in 
their hearts—if they would but adorn their 
minds, with half the zeal they do their per- 
sons—we should often see young ladies, who, 
like Miss Preston, united the wisdom of wo- 
manhood with the simplicity of a child. 
Hannah White did not appear triumphant. 
She bore her victory very meekly; and when 
the volumes were bestowed upon her, with 
high praise of her scholarship, she blushed 
deeply, and said, “I do not think I should 
have gained the prize, if Louisa Preston had 
not been obliged to stay at home five weeks, 
to nurse her sick mother and sister!” The 
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tears came to Louisa’s eyes,—and I shall nev- 
er forget the expression of gratitude and love, 
which beamed from them, as she looked up 


and smiled upon her rival. 
The gentlemen were highly pleased with 


this expression of mutual good feeling. “Young 
ladies,” said one of them, ‘this is more to your 
credit, than any literary honor you could gain, 
Your whole conduct meets with our entire ap- 
probation; and since your recitations have 
been so nearly equal, we shall give you both 
equal prizes.” 

Hannah White was never so happy in her 
life as she wasthat day. She found there was 
nothing half so pleasant as being good and 
generous—no victory half so delightful, as a 
victory over one’s own selfishuess! 

“Tt was very kind of you to speak so of me,” 
said Louisa, putting her arm round her friend’s 
neck, and kissing her affectionatly, as they 
were about to leave school together. 

“If 1 am good, it is you who have taught 
me to be so,” replied Hannah. 

The friendship thus begun, continued 
through life. The girls afterward went to the 
same school,—and both obtained a gold me- 
dal the day they left it. 
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When Louisa was sixteen, she began to 
teach school; and she gained the affection of 
her pupils as rapidly as she had formerly gained 
that of her playmates. Miss White and her 
family assisted her in every way they could; 
and at the age of nineteen, she had the satis- 
faction of seeing her mother able to live com- 
fortably, without working any more than she 
chose, for her own amusement. By her ex- 
ertions, and the influence of these kind friends, 
she has likewise placed her brother John at 
college, where he had a very high reputation 
both as a scholar, and a man. When his sister 
affectionately reminded him that she had pro- 
phesied he would be a comfort to their aged 
mother, he smilingly answered, “You, my good 
Louisa, have made a man of me.” 

It was true, that he owed all to her; and let 
this instance teach elder brothers and sisters, 
that their kindness and energy may be the 
means of making their whole families prosper- 
ous, good, and happy. 

- There is no Louisa Preston now. She has 
married Miss White’s brother; and it is but 
recently that I heard her husband say, “No 
doubt, Louisa was a great blessing to her mo- 
ther and brother; but she is a greater bless- 


ing to me.” 
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Mrs. White has one little daughter, whom 
she has named Mary Preston. She is a pret- 
ty, fat little cherub, as I ever looked upon. 
She just begins to talk a little. ‘The other 
day, I saw her look up most bewitchingly in 
her mother’s face, as she lisped out, ““Mamy 
love ma’! Her mother caught her to her 
heart, and half smothered her with kisses— 
then, turning to me, she said, ‘‘I wish the dear 
little creature would learn to say, “Mamy 
love Loolly.” 


KEY TO CONUNDRUMS. 

He is Sir, mounted.—(Surmounted.) 
He is full of pains.—( Panes.) 

I scream, thou screamest, he screams. 
From a selfish motive. —(Sell fish.) 
XIX—XX. 

What does y-e-s spell? 


KEY TO ENIGMA. 
Music. 
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COMPLAINT OF THE EYES 
TO THE TONGUE. 


I am grieved that my first letter to you 
should convey a heavy charge against your 
morality. Did not He, who made us, order 
us both to keep in close attendance upon the 
heart, and faithfully to explain her movements? 
And can you deny that you frequently use 
your versatile powers merely to conceal the 
thoughts and feelings, which you should utter 
openly and truly? Nay, worse than this,—I 
have often known the heart almost burst with 
indignation, while hearing you give utterance 
to ideas entirely opposite to those she has in- 
trusted to your charge. The other day, when 
Miss Time-weary called on Mrs. Busy, did 
not her heart tell you to say, “I am really 
very much engaged to day!” and did you 
not impudently assert, “I assure you I am 
quite at leisure—Do not make so short a visit, 
my dear Miss Time-weary!” Do you call this 
a good translation of your message? Or do 
you choose to do business in your own name, 
without the slightest connexion with the firm 
of Heart, Conscience and Co? If you do, 
you must trade only upon their interest,— 
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for they cannot loan their principal; nor would 
they, if they could, where there is such a cer- 
tainty of its being lost, as with such a vile 
counterfeiter as yourself. I will acknowledge 
one thing in your favour. You are not sufli- 
ciently hardened to give the lie unhesitatingly 
to young, pure hearts. When you attempt it, 
you stammer and stutter, and betray your own 
wicked designs, by the flutter you are in. I 
am never so much abashed, as when I see 
you engaged in such a cause; for I well know 
that truth will not endure to be thus sported 
with. She always quits those, who are un- 
willing to give up heart, eyes, and tongue to 
her honourable service. 

I never deceive! Perhaps I do not deserve 
much credit for it; for it is out of my power 
to express a falsehood. Sometimes, indeed, I 
look sad, when I am very happy; but that is 
because joy is poor in the means of making 
herself understood,—and is, therefore, some- 
times obliged to borrow glances and tears from 
sorrow; but then, I shed such a glad sunshine 
ou these glances and tear-drops, as they rush 
from my own bright fountains, that those who 
look on them, instantly know they are not drawn 
up from the deep, dark wells of grief. Some- 
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times I pretend to sparkle with anger, when 
the heart feels only happiness; but no one 
was ever deceived by the playful masquerade. 
The expression is as easily distinguished from 
rage, asthe flash of a fire-fly is fromthe burn- 
ing eye of asnake. I acknowledge, likewise, 
that I do not always tell “the whole truth;” 
but this is because some feelings of the heart 
bid me speak, and others command me not to 
speak; and it is easy to tell by my downcast 
look, and bashful glances, that I am very 
much confused by these two contradictory or- 
ders, and very anxious that the heart, and all 
the powers concerned in its government, should 
quickly determine what I am to say. 

These unwitting offences, which never de- 
ceive, nor are ever meant to deceive, are 
very different from the downright falsehoods 
you dare to utter. Many and many a time, 
when you have been told to say “‘yes,”’ I have 
seen you whisper ‘“‘no,”’—and that, too, from 
lips so red and pretty, I should not have thought 
a lie could have passed through them. I have 
seen you translate “contempt” into “respect” 
and ‘“‘disgust”’ into “love.”” The worst of all, 
is, I do not always have it in my power to con- 
tradict you. I speak but one language,— 
while you can converse in the dialects of every 


eve 
gua 
thos 
fello 
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one language which I speak, is universal. It 
is alike understood at Sumatra, and Nova 
Zembla,— in the isles of Japan, and the good 
city of Boston; but, unfortunately for the 
cause of truth, this delightful language can 
only express the most powerful emotions, and 
the general character of the feelings. The re- 
sult is, you give a thousand minute definitions, 
according to your own fancy, without my being 
able to prove you in the wrong. On great 
eccasions, I do indeed frequently give you the 
lie direct; and this makes men sometimes 
doubt your testimony in more trifling mat- 
ters. Still, it grieves me to say, that notwith- 
standing all my efforts to the contrary, you 
sin with an air of sincerity and candour, which 
makes men, women, and children the dupes of 
your wickedness, every day in the year. 

I do beseech you, reflect seriously upon this 
charge; and if you cannot quit the service of 
old, degenerate hearts, which have long sanc- 
tioned your unholy practices; at least, do not 
ever again attempt to misinterpret the Jan- 


guage of one young, innocent soul. From 
those who would willingly be your friends and 
fellow-labourers,— Tue Eyes. 
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ANECDOTE OF A CAT. 


Volumes have been filled with accounts and 
praises of the sagacity of dogs; but cats seem 
to have been generally considered an ill-na- 
tured, stupid race. The following anecdote, 
related in ‘“‘Govd’s Book of Nature,” proves 
that there are some exceptions to this dishon- 
ourable character. 

“A tavourite cat, that was accustomed, from 
day to day, to take her station quietly at my 
elbow, on the writing table, sometimes for 
hour after hour, whilst I was engaged in study, 
became, at length, less constant in her attend- 
ance, as she had a kitten to take care of. One 
‘morning, she placed herself in the same spot, 
but seemed unquiet; and instead of seating 
herself as usual, continued to rub her furry 
sides against my hand and pen, as though re- 
solved to draw my attention, and make me 
leave off. As soon as she had accomplished 
this point, she leaped down on the carpet, and 
made toward the door, with a look of great 
uneasiness. I opened the door for her, as she 
seemed to desire; but, instead of going for- 
ward, she turned round, and looked earnestly 
at me, as though she wished me to follow her, 
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or had something to communicate. I did not 
fully understand her meaning, and being much 
engaged at the time, shut the door upon her, 
that she might go where she liked. In less 
than an hour afterwards, she had again found 
an entrance into the room, and drawn close 
to me; but, instead of mounting the table, and 
rubbing herself against my hand, as before, 
she was now under the table, and continued 
to rub herself against my feet; on moving 
which, I struck them against something that 
seemed to be in the way; and, on looking 
down, beheld with grief and astonishment, the 
dead body of her little kitten, covered over 
with cinder-dust. I now entered into the en- 
tire train of this afflicted cat’s feelings. She 
had suddenly lost the ‘nursling she doated on, 
and was resolved to make me acquainted with 
it, that I might know her grief, and inquire 
into the cause. She found me too dull to un- 
‘derstand her expressive motioning,—that I 
would not follow her to the cinder-heap, on 
which thre dead kitten had been thrown,—and 
she took the great labour of bringing it to me 
herself, from the area, on the basement floor, 
up a whole flight of stairs, to lay it at my feet. 
J tookthe kitten up in my hand, the cat stil! 
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following me, and inquired into its death, for 
which, I found no one was very much to blame; 
and the yearning mother having thus gotten 
her master to enter into her cause, and share 
her sorrows, gradually took comfort, and re- 
sumed her former station at my side.” 


INDIAN JUSTICE. 


The Cherokees have established something like a judi- 
ciary system. If the following story be true, it is an odd 
sample of the manner in which they despatch trifling cases: 
One Indian assaulted another, and a third person gave in- 
formation of it. The judge ordered the sheriff to bring the 
parties before him. The officer went in pursuit of them, 
but returned without them. ‘‘Where are your prisoners?” 
inquired the judge. 

*T caught them,” replied the sheriff. 

“*What did you do to them?” 

‘I gave the defendent fif'een lashes.” 

**What did you give the plaintiff?” 

**I gave him fifteen, too.” 

**And what did you give the informer?’ 

“IT gave him twenty five lashes; for if he had held his 
tongue, we should have had none of this fuss and trouble.” 
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THE OAK AND THE MOUSE. 
Amplified from the French of Lesséne. 

A little mouse had spent all her life in ma- 
king excursions from her snug little nest in a 
barley field. Sometimes she roved near the 
green, grassy meadows,—then she would ex- 
plore the secrets of certain caves, which 
opened among a mass of rocks in her neigh- 
bourhood,—and she was often seen frisking 
near the borders of an ancient forest, amusing 
herself beneath the shade of a gigantic oak. 
Once, her walks were put to a stop, by a 
tremendous storm. ‘The poor little mouse ve- 
rily thought she was destined to drowning; 
but she escaped with life, and the tempest 
over, she sought the place of her frequent re- 
sort, beneath the oak. Asshe drew near, she 
observed that some great change had taken 
place, and at length discovered, that the oak 
had been uprooted by the storm. She gazed 
a few minutes in silent contemplation, and re- 
tired, after thus apostrophizing the father of 
the forest,—‘“‘Who ever thought you were so 
great! While you lived, I could run round 
your trunk in a second;—now, how long it 
would take me to go round the space, which 
you o@tupy.” 
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Morat.—We are ever more ready to ac- 
knowledge the greatness of those who have 
passed away, than of those who live, and near 
whom we move. Dp, 


FROM THE GERMAN OF HERDER. 


Aurora complained among the gods, that though she was 
so much praised by men, she was so little loved and sought 
by them; and least of all by those who commended and ex- 
tolled her the most. ‘Lay not thy fate, in this respect, to 
heart,” said Wisdom;—‘“‘fares it not so with me likewise? 
And then,” continued she, “consider who they are that 
thus neglect thee,—and whois the rival that they prefer to 
thee. Cast thine eye upon them, in thy progress, and ob- 
serve them sunk in the arms of sleep,—torpid in body and 
in soul. Hast thou not friends,—hast thou not worship- 
pers enough? The whole creation does reverence to thee: 
all the flowers awake, and clothe themselves with thy pur- 
ple light, in fresh, bridal beauty. The choir of birds pro- 
claim thy welcome: each one invents some new song to 
give joy to thy passing presence. The industrious husband- 
man, and the laborious sage neglect thee not: from the cup 
which thou dost present to them, they drink health and 
strength, tranquillity and life,—doubly gratified that’ they 
can enjoy thee undisturbed by those prating fools, who waste 
thy visits in slumber. Dost thou esteem it no happiness to 
be enjoyed and loved, without being profaned? Tis the 
highest happiness of love, both among gods and men.” 

Aurora blushed at her own inconsiderate complaint. And 
let every fair one, who resembles her in purity and inno- 
cence, have the wisdom to wish for the same ha ess 
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The good steam-boat Swan passed rapidly 
up the Raritan, and landed her passengers at 
dusk, on the wharf, at Brunswick. Many sta- 
ges were ready to receive the travellers, and 
baggage of all sorts, and parties of many ages, 
were rapidly accommodated with places. 

The evening was fine, and we had a bright 
full moon to light us on our way. After ri- 
ding two hours, the carriages were stopped, 
that the horses might have water; and the door 
of our vehicle was opened, to give us an op- 
portunity of changing our seats, and making 
ourselves more comfortable, by removing the 
trunks which had been put within. 

While these arrangements were making, a 
little girl presented herself at the door; neatly 
dressed, and bearing a basket of belle-flower 
pippins.* ‘Will you buy, ladies;—gentlemen, 
will you buy?” said she, in a voice between 
timidity and entreaty;—‘‘the apples are fine, 
very fine,”’ continued she, raising the basket, 
and advancing a little. The fruit itself was 
inviting; but the manners of the child dis- 


_ *Pippins have a sharp, bright flavour. The word comes 
trom the Dutch Puppynghe. 
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posed all present to become customers; and 
her basket was soon lightened of its store. 
She received the moderate price of her fruit 
respectfully, and was modestly retiring from 
notice, when I asked of her if she obtained 
her living by attending the arrival of carriages, 
and selling her fruit. 

“Yes, madam,” replied she, “but I do some 
work too; I pick cranberries for the market, 
and to send to Philadelphia.” 

“‘Have you any parents?” pursued I, inte- 
rested in the child’s expressions. 

“Yes, madam, they live in that small house 
yonder; they call it the ‘Tenant cot;” it has 
a fine garden, and father lets me work with 
him there, in the season of it. I can pull 
weeds very well, and that is what father can’t 
do without pain; for he has the rheumatism.” 
I know not how far we might have pursued 
our conversation, had not the loud horn sound- 
ed the notice that all was ready for departure. 
I. own there is something in the voices and 
pronunciation of all the children I have seen 
in New-Jersey, and the neighbouring state of 
Pennsylvania which is peculiarly attractive. 
They have a gentleness and softness of ac- 
cent, that falls most agreeably on the ear, and 
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they speak so respectfully to those older than 
themselves that I have wished that some of 
our young northern friends could have the 
benefit of a lesson from them. 

We had rode nearly a mile, when our pro- 
gress was suddenly arresied by the breaking 
of some part of the vehicle. Happily, no se- 
rious injury was sustained, and our thoughts 
were directed to the surest means of repairing 
the accident. On examination, it was found that 
this could not be done for some hours; and as 
the other carriages had been somewhat in ad- 
vance of this, we could not expect aid from 
them. We had the alternative of standing 
by the road-side for an indefinite time, or 
walking back to the public house, from which 
we had lately departed. Our party were not 
long in determining on the latter course;—in 
half an hour we regained the inn, and were 
soon established in a comfortable parlour. 
After some discussion, we resolved, one and 
all, that we would not proceed that night, at 
least. We were not travelling to. attend the 
calls of business, and there could be no occa- 
sion for riding eighteen or twenty miles that 
evening, and hurrying on board the boat, which 
was to take us down the Delaware. We past 
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an agreeable evening together, and separated 
to enjoy that rest, which we all know how to 
prize most, when it is purchased at the ex- 
pense of fatigue. 

I rose early on the followimg morning,—the 


neat ‘““Tenant-cot” was in plain view from my 
windows, and as my companions were none of 
them fond either of early rising, early walks, 
or early breakfasts, I knew that if I would 
consent to walk without their company, I might 
do so for an hour, and have enough leisure for 
rest, before we took our first meal. 

Accordingly, I directed my way to the cot, 
the neat appearance of which was attractive, 
though it was at a season when the falling 
of leaves had come, and autumn was preparing 
to give early place to winter. 

I perceived, as I approached the dwelling, 
that the family were up and busy. The father 
was in his barn-yard, making ready to turn out 
the cows, which the mother had already 
milked. 

I had been too well acquainted with the free 
hospitality of my countrymen, to doubt for a 
moment, whether I should be made welcome, 
if 1 requested a seat, that I might rest after 
my walk. Little Meggy, the apple-girl, re- 
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cognised my voice, and said to her mofher, it 
was the good lady, who bought some of her ap- 
ples, the night before, at the inn-yard, and had 
talked to her while the carriage was making 
ready. 

“You seem to have many comforts about 
you,” said I, to the good woman, whu was 
preparing breakfast; ‘‘and this little girl is 
useful in your work, I should suppose.” 

“Yes, madam,” answered she, talking, and 
going on with her employment; ‘“‘Meggy is a 
quick, clever little thing, and does not go 
idling about, like some children. We have to 
labour hard for a living; and have five children, 
beside her. This farm belongs to the estate of 
Mr. Gammel, who lives up there at the great 
house,” said she,—pointing from the window 
to the place she named. 

“It is hard,” continued she, ‘for us always 
to make our profits meet our wants, but my 
good man wastes no time, and two of the child- 
ren can do something to help themselves, now. 
Meggy gets a litile by tending the carriages 
with her apple-basket, and Sammy, who is a 
year younger, does the small, light chars.’”* 


*Chars.—Odd pieces of work round a house. 
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“You must have a flourishing orchard,” I 
remarked, “to yield you such fine fruit as this 
little girl sells.” 

“Ah,” replied she, “that is Meggy’s prop- 
erty, and the story is this;—There was a tree 
belonging to the next farm, which overhung 
our garden—the tenant who rents that place 
is a careless body; and the tree was half de- 
voured by worms and insects. Now, Meggy 
often goes up to the great house, on errands; 
and one time she went to carry some baskets 
she had been weaving. While she was wait- 
ing at the door, Mr. Gammel came along, fol- 
lowed by his gardener, who had a number of 
fine seedling apple-trees in his bosom. Meg- 
gy looked so wistfully at them, that Mr. Gam- 
mel asked what she wanted; and she always 
speaks at once,—so she said, ‘I was wishing, 
sir, [ had one of those trees in my garden; for 
in a few years it would bear fruit, and I could 
give it to my father and mother.’ This answer 
so pleased the master, that he ordered the gar- 
denver to take one down to our tenantry, and 
put it out in the garden. He did so,—and 
Meggy’s happiness seemed complete; but the 


gardener’s eye was caught by the neglected 
belie-flower pippin, that hung its dying branch- 
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es over our wall;—so, observing how well our 
garden was thriving, and that the four trees 
we had, were kept in good order, he went 
home and told his master the state of things. 
The next day, Mr. Gammel came down, to 
see for himself, and said to my good man, that 
his garden was too small, and that he wauted 
to take into it a strip of land from the pasture 
next by, where the apple-tree stood; and he 
told hin if he would restore the neglected tree, 
he should have the fruit and piece of land, 
free from rent. His men came the same - 
day and removed the fence, so that the apple- 
tree was left as it now stands, within our 
bounds. Now, I think this was done as a re- 
ward of our little Meggy’s industry, and her 
making up the bark peelings into neat baskets, 
for the use of the maids at the great house. 
My husband had much ado to restore the tree; 
but it has repaid his labor this year with a 
plentiful crop of the finest belle flowers in all 
this state; and Meggy had the happiness to 
take a basket of the best to Mr. Gammel, who 
said that he had never eaten better. Meggy 
takes care, all summer, to water the roots of her 
apple tree, and keep them clear from tangled 
weeds; and her father prunes the limbs for her 
while she weeds his garden.” 
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This was the story of the belle-flower pip- 
pins then, and of little Meggy’s share in the 
property. While I was yet talking, the other 
children made their appearance—they were 
clean, but coarsely clad, and some of their 
garments bore witness to the skill of the mo- 
ther in the art of mending. Meggy, before I 
came away, asked of me to accept one of her 
baskets; and I did so the more willingly, for I 
perceived my taking it made her happy. 

I left my own in return, and saw that an at- 
tempt would soon be made to manufacture an 
imitation. After drinking a bowl of milk, | 
bade the family good morning, and returned to 
my friends, just as they were beginning to ques- 
tion the direction I had taken. I gave them 
the same relation which I have you; and they 
united in making up a contribution to buy 
Meggy and her brother some spelling-books, 
which from the worn condition of theirs, I per- 
ceived were much needed,——and also a gown, 
of stout, warm cloth for the mother. 

We left our gifts, to be conveyed after our 
departure; but the remembrance of the neat- 
ness and industry of the occupants of the 
‘“‘Tenant’s cot” will not pass away. 
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Humble in life, they performed well its 
various and simple duties. It was their lot to 
labour, and they did it cheerfully, and with 
contented minds. Their young children were 
early instructed to follow in the steps of their 
parents, and proved docile pupils. Are there 
any of my little friends who can learn a lesson 
from little Meggy, the apple-girl? 

p™. 


CONUNDRUMS. 
Whicn side of a pitcher 1s the handle? 
Where was the first nail struck? 
Why is a furnace for powder like the letter 8’ 
Spell Elder-biow tea, with four letters. 
Why is a little green musk-melon like a horse’ 
Why is a negro like a short white man? 
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ENGRAVING. 

Jumes.—Aunt Maria, can you tell me how 
engraving is done, and when it was invented ? 

Aunt M.—The time of its discovery is very 
uncertain; and I believe it is not yet decided 
to what nation the honor belongs,—though the 
Italians and Germans are the most conspicuous 
claimants. ‘The ancients knew the art of en- 
graving very beautifully,—as is shown by the 
exquisite carving on their tombs, vases, &c; 
but the idea of multiplying copies, by taking 
impressions from the original design, seems 
never to have occurred to them. [fit be true, 
however, that a biscuit was dug up at Hercu- 
laneum with the name of the baker stamped 
upon it, it indicates the knowledge of moveable 
engraved types among the Romans. 

James.—But types are only used in printing. 

Aunt M.—Printing is a species of engraving. 
In both those arts the form of whatever is to be 
represented is first cut in metal, or some other 
substance, and then transferred to the paper. 

James.—When was the earliest engraving 
done in England ? 

Aunt M.—Engraving such as I have men- 
tioned on medals, vases, &c. was introduced 
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into that island by the Romans at a very early 
period. Antiquarians say that the remains of 
Saxon and Celtic instruments of war bear very 
evident marks of the graver; but all traces of 
British engraving are very obscure until the 
time of Alfred the Great. That excellent 
monarch encouraged artists both at home and 
abroad; and the Anglo-Saxon goldsmiths, who 
were the principal engravers of that period, 
had a very high reputation. There is yet 
preserved in the museum at Oxford a very 
valuable jewel, adorned with enamelling and a 
kind of fillagree work, in the centre of which 
is a half figure of a man, supposed by some to 
represent our Saviour,—by others thought to 
be intended for St. Cuthbert. The back of 
this curious relic of antiquity is ornamented 
with engraved foliage and flowers. ‘The le- 
gend (which signifies the words around it) bears 
witness that it was made at the command of 
Alfred. It was found in the isle of Athelney; 
and was probably one of the few articles he 
was able to carry with him, when he retreated 
thither. The first portrait from an engraving 
on copper, was a head of Archbishop Parker, 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth ;—but 


Charles I. was the first English monarch, 
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who was sufficiently sensible of the use and 
heauty of this art to appoint an engraver 
royal. His famous nephew, Prince Rupert, 
was the discoverer of Mezzotinto engraving. 

James.—What is Mezzotinto? 

Aunt M.—It is a name applied to a peculiar 
manner of engraving,—for you must know the 
process is performed in very various ways. 
Line engraving, wood engraving, mezzotinto, 
etching, stippling, aqua-tinta, and lithography, 
are all done in a manner different from each 
other. Line engraving is characterized by 
lines, or furrows, which are cut into the copper 
plates, to he filled with ink. These lines are 
sometimes straight, sometimes slanting, some- 
times crossing each other, and sometimes 
waving. Mezzotinto is covered with fine dots, 
or spots. ‘The idea of this species of engrav- 
ing was suggested to Prince Rupert by a cu- 
rious accident. Being out early one morning 
he observed a sentinel at a distance from his 
post doing something to his fusil. The prince 
asked what he was about: the soldier replied 
that the dew had fallen in the night, and made 
the piece so rusty he was obliged to scrape 
and clean it. The prince on looking at tt, 
was struck with something like a figure eaten 
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into the barrel in numerous little holes. This 
trifling circumstance led Prince Rupert to 
think of mezzotinto ; for it at once occurred 
to him that an instrument might be contrived 
to cover a copper, or brass plate, with such a 
grained ground of fine pressed holes. After 
several experiments he at last invented a steel 
roller, with projecting teeth, like a file, which 
answered the intended purpose. The plate 
from which the engraving is to be taken is 
marked all over with these little teeth. if the 
plate were filled with engraver’s ink, and press- 
ed off on paper, while it was in this state, there 
would be only a dark engraving of crossing 
dots and furrows, like a file; but when a pic- 
ture is to be engraved, the outlines are drawn 
after the copper is entirely covered with holes; 
where the light places are to be, the engrav- 
er scrapes away the rough places ; and where 
he wishes for a very clear, strong light, he 
scrapes away quite to the bottom of the fur- 
rows, and polishes the metal. The darkest 
shades he leaves deeply and strongly cut in ; 
and he scrapes off more or less, according to 
the degree of light he wishes to produce. 
Prince Rupert did the first mezzotinto en- 


graving with his own hand; but an engraver, 
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who lived at the same period, chanced to dis- 
cover a process so similar, that when the prince 
saw his engravings, he concluded his servant 
must have stolen his tools and lent them. He 
was soon convinced, however, that his suspi- 
cions were unjust ; for he ascertained that the 
tool used by his rival was a flat file instead of 
a roller. As soon as the prince was convinc- 
ed there had been no unfair play, he gene- 
rously presented his roller to the ingenious 
artist. 

James.—I have often smiled to think how odd 
it was that a monk should have invented gun- 
powder, and a soldier printing ; but I think it 
is quite singular that a warrior and a prince 
should have discovered a new method of en- 
graving. 

Aunt M.—It is indeed an uncommon circum- 
stance. Royal inventors have been so rare, 
that I cannot but wish Prince Rupert’s lot had 
fallen on more peaceful! times, that he might 
have had leisure to cultivate the arts and 
sciences of which he was so decidedly fond. 

James.—I1 will look into history and read 


something about this Prince Rupert. I like 


him,—because he was ingenious and generous 
too. What is the other style of engraving 
with an Italian-sounding name? 
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Aunt M.—Aqua-tinta, which is easily dis- 
tinguished from other engraving by its re- 
semblance to drawings done in India-ink. No 
lines are cut, and no dots pricked into this kind 
of engraving. The copper plates are covered 
with finely powdered asphaltum, gum copal, 


gum mastic, rosin, or Burgundy pitch, shaken 


out of a little muslin bag, like hair powder, 
Pieces of lighted paper, held under the copper, 
melt this powder gently and make it stick to 
the plate. The parts, which are intended to 
bethe lightest are then covered with turpentine, 
or asphaltum dissolved in turpentine, (this the 
engravers call stopping out) the white margin 
around the picture is likewise covered with var- 
nish; and a border of wax is built all around the 
figures to be engraved. Diluted aquafortis is 
then poured in, and suffered to remain till it has 
eaten sufficiently deep intothe metal. Itis then 
washed and dried—places that are deep 
enough for the degree of shadow they are 
intended to give, are covered with varnish— 
and aquafortis is again poured upon the dark- 
est shades. 

James.—What good is done by the varnish 
and the powdered gum? 

Aunt M.—They resist the action of aqua- 
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fortis; of course, the metal is eaten by it only 
between the grains of powder,—and these 
dark places must be exceedingly minute, and 
well blended into each other. The lights, be- 
ing entirely covered with varnish, are not at 
all corroded by the acid. You cannot help un- 
derstanding this, when you know that the 
darkest shades are always cut deepest into the 
metal,—and that the corrosion of aquafortis 
answers the same purpose as cutting the cop- 
per. It is, however, exceedingly difficult to 
do minute shading; such as is required in fo- 
liage, in this way. To remedy this, fine 
washed whiting is mixed with a little treacle, 
or sugar, and laid on with a hair pencil, like 
India Ink. This is put on where the shades 
should be; and the plate is then covered with 
varnish. The varnish breaks up, and comes 
off, where the treacle has been put on, and 
leaves the places open to the acid. If the 
plate happens to get bitten in too dark in any 
spot, it is burnished down with a stee! burn- 
isher. This method was invented by a French- 
man, called Le Prince; and so closely did his 
pictures resemble those done in India ink, that 
he, for along time, sold his engravings for 
drawings. 
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James.—How do they copy designs upon the 
plates? Do the engravers make the outlines 
on the copper, with their sharp tools, in the 
same way that I make pencil marks on the 
paper? 

Aunt M.—Not in the same way. The de- 
sign is copied on paper, with pencil, or cray- 
on; the plate is covered with a thin coat of 
clear, transparent wax; when the paper is 
pressed upon the wax, # leaves the outlines 
distinctly traced; the engraver then cuts 
through the wax, on the pencilled lines,—and 
when the wax is melted off, the outlines of the 
design are found cut upon the copper. In 
etching, I believe the drawing is done in a 
different manner. The plates are covered 
with etching varnish, and smoked. The de- 
sign is drawn on paper with a pencil, as be- 
fore; but another paper, covered with chalk, 
is put between the drawing and the plate; the 
engraver then touches the outlines with his 
etching needle, and wherever the point rests, 
it leaves a dot of the chalk upon the smoked 
surface of the plate; remove the papers, and 
you will find the drawing completely trans- 
ferred to the copper. I suppose you know 
that whatever is to be engraved, must be re- 
versed on the metal? 
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James.—I did not know it,—but I might if 
[ had thought a moment; for I have observed 
that printers always set their types backward, 
and that the mottos on letter seals are engraved 
in the same way. But if engravers prick 
through the outlines, as you have said, they 
must be on the copper just as they are on the 
paper. 

Aunt M.—The drawings are usually made 
on transparent paper, which needs only to be 
turned over, in order to reverse the picture. 

James.—You spoke of etching, but you did 
not teil me how it was done. 

Aunt M.—The lights are covered with var- 
nish, and the shades eaten with aquaiortis. 
The process differs from Aqua-tinta in many 
particulars, which I do not think it worth while 
to mention. The plates are not covered with 
powder, nor the shading done with a hair pen- 
cil; but the dark places are cut in strong, deep 
lines. Aqua-tinta has a soft, smooth appear- 
ance; etching is more ragged and broken; and 
for this reason, the latter is prefered to repre- 
sent crumbling earth and rugged scenery. 

Jumes.—And what is stippling ? 

Aun!.—That is done by marking a plate all 
over irregularly, as you would prick a paper 
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full of pin-holes. The holes thus produced, 
are sometimes round, and sometimes angular. 
When round, they are done with what engra- 
vers call a dry needle, or etching point; when 
angular, they are done with the three-cornered 
graver, The roughness preduced by the en- 
graver’s tools, is called the burr. This is 
carefully smoothed off, and where the lights are 
intended to be, the metal is polished, as it is 
in line engraving. 

James.—How are the pictures in the Mis- 
cellany engraved? 

Aunt M.—They are wood engravings. The 


process for making these, is directly opposite 
to that used in other engravings. n copper, 
the shades are cut, or eaten in deep—on 
wood, the lights are deepest, and the dark 
parts highest The drawing is transferred to 
the block in a way similar to those I have 
mentioned. Sometimes the block is laid over 


the paper, on which the outlines are drawn in 
pencil, and struck with a broad-faced hammer; 
sometimes the drawing is covered with chalk, 
and a blunted steel point is passed along the 
outlines; and sometimes the designs are sketch- 
ed with a black lead pencil. The light places 
are then cut in, with what they call a gouger. 
10 
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After the lights and shades are properly pre- 
pared, it is covered with ink, and put into the 
press. 

James.—When was wood engraving in- 
vented? 

Aunt M.—It is said to have been known in 
the 14th century; and some believe it existed 
in China before that period. Antiquarians tell 
a very romantic story, to illustrate the early 
discovery of engraving on wood. Papillon 
says, that being employed, about a century 
ago, in papering a closet for a Swiss captain, 
the captain, finding he possessed a taste for 
such matters, showed him two or three very 
old volumes. Of the most ancient of these, he 
gives the following account. ‘The frontis- 
piece is about nine inches in width, by six in 
height,—decorated with fanciful ornaments, 
surmounted by the armorial bearings of a no- 
ble family, and has these words engraved upon 
it in bad Latin, or ancient Gothic Italian. 
‘The heroic actions, represented in figures, of the 
great and magnanimous Macedoman king, the 
bold and valiant Alexander; dedicated, present- 
ed, and humbly offered to the most holy father, 
Pope Honorius IV—the glory and support of 
4he church; and to our illustrious and gener- 
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ous father and mother, by us, Alessandro Alberi- 
co Cunio, cavaliere, and Isabella Cunio, twin 
brother and sister: first reduced, imagined, and 
attempted to be executed in relief, with a small 
knife on blocks of wood, made even, and polished 
by this learned and dear sister, continued and 
finished by us together, at Ravenna, from eight 
pictures of our invention, painted six times larger 
than here represented; engraved, explained by 
verses, and thus marked upon the paper to per- 
petuate the number of them, and to enable us to 
present them to our relations and friends, in tes- 
timony of gratitude, friendship, and affection. 
All this was done and finished by us, when only 
sizteen years of age.” 

The person to whom one of the Cunio fa- 
mily gave these volumes, caused the story of 
the twins to be written and handed down to 
posterity along with the books. They were 
the children of Count di Cunio and a beauti- 
ful Veronise lady, allied to the Cardinal, who 
was afterwards created Pope Honorius IV. 
The young nobleman married without the 
knowledge of his friends, who were so angry 
when they discovered it, that they compelled 
him to be divorced. Many years after, he 
married another lady; and the two beautiful 

11 
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{wins went to reside with their mother-in-law. 
These children were remarkably intelligent, 
amiable, and handsome ; and they seem to 
have been objects of pride and affection both 
to the Count di Cunio and his wife. At the 
age of thirteen, Isabella is said to have had a 
knowledge of geometry, to have been skilful 
ii music, to have practised drawing with great 
taste and delicacy, to have written Latin, and 
composed verses. Her brother, Alessandro, 
used to say he could not excel her, do what 
he would. He was, however, one of the finest 
young men in Italy. He equalled Isabella in 
beauty of person, and possessed great courage, 
as well as an uncommon facility in acquiring 
whatever he applied to. At fourteen years 
old he could fence, and manage a horse ad- 
mirably ; he likewise understood Latin, and 
had considerable skill in painting. His father 
was obliged to go into the army; and, at the 
early age we have mentioned, he intrust.d 
him with the command of a squadron of twen- 
ty-five horse. In his first battle he forced the 
enemy to fly. His courage induced him to 
pursue them too far, and he found himself sur- 
rounded by the fugitives ; with incredible va- 
lour he succeeded in making his escape, with- 
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out sustaining any other injury than a wound 
in his left arm, which was bandaged by one of 
the standards he had taken. In reward for 
this brave conduct, his father solemnly made 
him knight, in presence of all his troops. 
The Count then sent him home to remain till 
his wound was healed; but much as he loved 
his mother and sister, he was restless until he 
was able to return to the camp; however, his 
father would not let him serve as soon as he 
wished, pleasantly observing that he did not 
choose to be always outdone by his young 
son. While thus obliged to remain at home 
inactive, he assisted Isabella in painting and 
engraving the picture we have mentioned. 
He afterwards made a second campaign with 
his father,—on his return from which, the 
Twins finished and printed the pieces, which 
they presented to Pope Honorius, and other 
relations and friends. When Alessandro came 
back from his third campaign, he brought with 
him a young nobleman, named Pandulsio, 
who became very much in love with his beau- 
tiful and highly gifted sister. It was decided 
that they should be married, after the lover 


had signalized himself in one more campaign ; 


but alas, that campaign proved fatal to the 
12 
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young cavalier Cunio ! Isabella was so much 
affected by the death of this favourite brother, 
which happened when she was nineteen, that 
she determined neverto marry. She languish- 
ed and died in less than a year after. Pan- 
dulsio had hoped that his affection and atten- 
tions would have induced this beautiful and 
learned young creature to change the resolu- 
tion she had taken. He did not long survive 
the disappointment of his hopes. Such is the 
account of the most ancient wood engravings 
extant. Whether it be true, or not, 1 cannot 
answer. If the story is well founded, it proves 
the knowledge of this art as early as the 12th 
century. 

James. I like the story; but it don’t sound 
much like a true one. When was wood en- 
graving intreduced into England? 

Aunt M. I think about the same time that 
copper-plates were introduced. As I have 
before told you, something of obscurity rests 
on the origin of this art. It is supposed to 
have been discovered about the middle of the 
15th century ; but whether by accident or de- 
sign, by Italians or Germans, is a matter of 
dispute ; wherever it was invented, it soon 
found its way to England. In the 1 1th century 
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the English engraved figures on brass plates, 
with strong deep strokes for the shades, and 
polished spots for the light,—just as engravers 
now do; but they did not think of taking any 
impressions from them in ink, until after the 
above mentioned period. Effigies are still 
to be seen on those horizontal tomb-stones, 
which form a part of the pavement in some of 
their ancient churches, where the feet of the 
congregation kept the lights bright by friction, 
and darkened the shades by filling the incis- 
ions with dust. 

Jan.es.—What kind of engraving is Litho- 
graphy ? I know it when I see it,—because it 
has a more hazy appearance than other prints, 
as if the shades run into each other more. 

Aunt M.—I have been told that the word 
engraving is derived from one, which signifies 
to plough. There seems to be some propriety 
in such a derivation; for the engraver ploughs 
furrows in the metal, just as the farmer ploughs 
furrows in the land. For this reason lithogra- 
phy is perhaps more properly termed printing 
than engraving. In this art impressions are 
taken from stone, instead of metals, or wood,— 
and no lines or dots are cut into it. It is of 
very recent invention—about the year 1800, 
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I believe. It was first thought of by Alois 
Senefelder, son of an actor in the royal theatre 
at Munich. After the death of his father he 
became an author; and finding the printers 
were not willing to put his work to press at 
their own risk, he took the resolution of print- 
ing for himself. This poverty led him to the 
discovery of Lithography. He found metal 
plates were too costly, and he tried stone. At 
first, however, he did not think of taking ink 
impressions from his stone plates.—He merely 
thought of using them for his exercises in 
writing backward. His mother came into his 
room one day to request him to make out a 
bill, of washing. The woman was waiting for 
the linen; and he had not a scrap of paper, or ~ 
a drop of ink. In this dilemma, he wrote a 
list of his clothes on the stone, resolving to 
copy it at his leisure. When he was about to 
wipe out this writing, the idea occurred to 
him, that he might bite in the letters with 
aquafortis, fill them with ink, and take an im- 
pression from them similar to engraving from 
wood. Accordingly, he built a border of wax 
around the stone, and filled it with diluted 
aquafortis, which remained till it had eaten in 
as much as he wished. After several ex- 
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periments, his plan succeeded well ; and he 
found that he had invented a new art. He 
was afraid to make his discovery public, until 
he had perfected himself by a little practice; 
and he was so wretchedly poor that he could 
not purchase the necessary stones, paper, and 
ink. To obtain sufficient money for this pur- 
pose, he resolved to enlist as a private in the 
army. This step was humbling to his pride ; 
but so intent was he upon persevering in his 
favourite project, that he was in an agony of 
despair, when he found that he could not enter 
the Elector’s army, because he was not a na- 
tive of Bavaria. His last hope seemed to 
have forsaken him, and he returnedto Munich 
in a most wretched state of mind. However, 
a friend of his, who was about to publish 
music, became acquainted with the secret, 
and employed him to print some of his music. 
He soon became known,—obtained a patent, 
—and lived to acquire much reputation by the 
art he had accidentally discovered. 

James.—Are all lithographic drawings pre- 
pared with aquafortis ? 

Aunt M.—Many changes and improvements 
have taken place in this method of printing, 
since it was first invented. The process, 
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such as I have .seen it performed by Mr. 
Pendleton, of Graphic Court, is very simple. 
The drawings are done on stone with crayons 
composed of wax, soap, and lamp-black, just 
as you would shade a crayon-drawing on pa- 
per. After undergoing a chymical process, it 
is entirely washed out, so that no design is 
visible. Engravers’ ink is then rolled over it, 
and the stone absorbes it where it has been 
marked with the crayon, just in proportion to 
its depth of shade. Paper pressed upun it 
takes off the impressions entire. 

_ James.—What are the advantages of litho- 
graphy? 

Aunt M.—It has much softness and beauty; 
it is cheap; and is easily done. Prints pro- 
duced by engraving cost immense labour. I 
have heard a celebrated engraver say that he 
could not accomplish more than ag inch a day; 
and a famous French artist spent 14 years in 
engraving the portrait of Louis XIV. 

James.— How little we think what it costs 
to gratify our taste ! 


POETRY. 


MYRA. 


Myra has a pleasant home,— 

O’er its roof the woodbine climbs, 
And the linnet oft will come, 

There to sing his merry chimes. 


Many a sweet flower finds its way, 
Round her latticed bower to wreathe; 
Gentlest breezes thither stray, 
Over Myra’s brow to breathe. 


Treads she where the waters glide, 
Silent as a woven charm? 

One is ever at her side, 
Myra still to guard from harm. 


When the moon the mountain tips,— 
When the morning sky is fair, 
Music oft from Myra’s lips 
Swells upon the summer air: 
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Then they come,—a joyous band,— 
Boys and girls with lightsome feet, 

Sport around her, hand in hand, 
Timing to her accents sweet. 


Does she sleep?—o’er infant rest 
Never tenderer mother bent, 
Than the mother on whose breast 

Myra’s pillowed cheek is leant. 


When she wakes a parent’s smile, 
Beaming fondly on her face, 

Fain would every care beguile, 
Every childish sorrow chase. 


Yet is Myra seldom gay:— 
Pleasant home, and mother kind; 


Songs—and flowers—oh, sweet are they— 
But, poor Myra!—She is BLIND! 
A. M. W. 


TO THE BEAUTIFUL LITTLE FLOWER, 
Which bears so many names. 


Sonsie flow’r, with Tyrian leaf, 
Smiling on through storms and grief, 
Thy sunny face is bath’d in dew, 
And purple crest is sparkling too; 
Though fairy pearls are on thee now, 
Who stoops to kiss thy lovely brow ? 
Thou hast no lofty claims of pride, 
And modest worth the crowd deride; 
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But thy Merit-neglected and bright, 

Ever shall be the Lady’s Delight; 

For beauty owns thy power to please, 
When favoured ones present Heart’s- Ease. 
** Jump-up-and-kiss-me,”’ meets the ear, 
Sure as a lovely bibe draws near; 

And friends still bless thy humble lot, 
Whaoen’er they say, “ Forget me not!’ 

*‘ Nupoleon’s flower. Brave men look 
On thy fair leaves, as on a book,— 

And mourn that glory’s golden light, 

So proudly, so serenely bright, 

Should e’er be tinged with shame and woe, 
As the dark purple shades thy glow.” 
Tri-coloured Violet ! thy name, 
Perchance, is little known to fame ;— 
Yet is sweet Pansey dear to me,— 

For it’s a pledge of constancy ; 

And teaches me to value worth 

Of unpretending, humble birth. 
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THE CATTRPILLAR, 


“Keep thy heart with all diligence; for out of it are the 
issues of life.”’ 
This gooseberry bush was bright and green. 
But a few days ago— 
The ripening fruit was plainly seen, 
And made a tempting show; 
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But, now, the leaves are full of holes, 
And spiders build their web 

Among the berries, in such shoals, 

The root will soon be dead. 


The caterpillar’s done this work : 
I saw him crawling round— 
I knew where e’er he chose to lurk 


Destruction would be found. 


such a little worm 


Who could think 

Could such great mischief do ? 
Yet so it is—and you may learn 
And profit by it, too ! 


The little wicked thoughts that come, 
When you’re at work, or play, 

Uniess you resolutely shun, 

Will eat your heart away! 


Then don’t indulge a sinful thought, 
Because it seems so small! 

To what a state this bush is brought 

Though insects did it all! 


Poor gooseberry bush! it did not know 
The worm had teeth so strong— 


But you have consciences to show 
You every thing that’s wrong. 


When envy and ill will arise, 
Then go to God and pray, 
That he who lives above the skies, 
Will drzve such thoughts away. 
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THE SEASONS, 
Written at School, by a little girl eleven years oid. 


Gentle spring with beauty mild 
Approaches like a bashful child. 

First stern March in wrath appears, 
Next soft April drowned in tears. 
See! the flowers beyia to bloom, 
Violets spread their sweet periume. 
The rain is o’er; fair May is nigh, 
Clear uncloudea, now’s the sky,— 
May, the Goddess of the year— 

But stop! bright summer now is near! 
June appears with forward air; 

Now ’tis stormy, now ’tis fair; 

N ow blush the roses, hedged with thorns, 


The birds now cheer us with their songs; 
All is merry, all is gay, 

All is one bright holiday! 

July reflects with warmer sun 

The course that May and June have run, 
Hark ! the cannon’s roar we hear,— 


Lo! Independent day is near,— 

The day when, fifty years ago, 
Columbia’s sons declared us so; 

That day is passed in pleasure; free 
From business, al! have liberty. 

Next, August, clad in sultry vest, 

E’en warmer than July is drest; 

The dogs are mad because ’tis hot,— 
They bite you for—they know not what. 
Then Autumn comes in fruit arrayed; 
First sweet September, summer’s shade,— 
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Instead of green ones, now we see 
Ripe fruits hang down from every tree; 
October and November next, 

Preach over the September text. 

Now flakes of saow begin to fall. 

What next? Why tie Thanksgiving ball! 
Then chill December makes you shake; 
Now storms the place of sunshine take; 
Then the new year comes on apace ; 

Now hail will pelt upon your face; 

The cloudy sky will rudely stare, 
Unmindful what good manners are; 

Then Winter’s gone, and spring’s begun ,— 
And now my composition’s done. 

H. 


LINES 


TO A YOUNG FRIEND, 
On hearing her sing and play on the piano. 


By the young lady, aged 13 years, who wrote “War, a 


Fragment.” 


Softer than the blue of heaven, 


In its clearest, lightest hue; 


Softer than the breeze of even, 


When the sultry day is through; 
Softer than the tear that rushes 
To the mournful maiden’s eve; 


Softer than that maiden’s b'ushes; 


Softer than that maiden’s sigh; 


J. P. 


RIDDLE. 


Softer than her last addresses, 
When her friend and she must part; 
Than the kiss a mother presses 
On the darling of her heart; 
Softer than the colours glowing, 
When the sun sets in the west; 
Softer than the twilight pensive, 


When that sun has sunk to rest; 
Softer than the tear ofpity, 


Glistening in beauty’s eye; 
Softer than the rainbow’s colours, 
When summer showers are passing by; 
Softer than the moonlight streaming 
On the river smooth and clear, 
Through the clouds, so mildly beaming, 
Is thy music to my ear. 
All the ruder passions vanish, 
Naught but quiet filis my breast; 
Thy music every pain doth banish; 
Every grief doth lull to rest. 


RIDDLE. 


It often has been boldly said 

The world was furmed without my aid— 
Though this is true, my sov’reign power 
Extends so far, that to this hour, 
Without me the six days’ creation 
Would ne’er have had its termination, 
Yet though to me it has been given 

To dwell upon the verge of heaven— 


RIDDLE. 


Though I am in the whirlwind’s motion, 
And fix the bounds to stormy ocean,— 
Though in all nature second to none— 
In the universe only to one,— 

Still I oft choose a humble station 
Within man’s human habitation. 


I’m view’d with wonder—not with delight— 
Oft in the wrong,—but ne’er in the right. 

I am in every evening scene, 

Yet with the stars I’ve never been; 

The glare of light I always shun, 

Yet am I ever in the sun. 

In.every science I’m at home; 

With every dunce I chocse to roam, 

With kings and peasants I am viewed; 
Always with Newton, wise and good, 

I never.jeft great Milton’s side,— 

And was with Byron when he died. 

But why these honors should I tell ? 

With every man I’m doom’d to dwell! 

In ev’ry friendship I have part,— 

Though never yet in any heart. 

I aid alike in the minute or grand,— 

To ‘orm the light’ning, or an ingect’s wing—~ 


So sma!i—I dwell within a grain of sand 
So vast—I fill one fourth of Saturn’s ring. 


H. L. 


